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PREFACE. 



IT is with some timidity, and not a little dread, that I appear 
before the public as an author. Many a cleverer man than I 
has atttempted authorship and failed, and therefore I do not see 
why I should succeed. My mind i§ filled with dire forebodings and 
doubts just. at this juncture. A good old proverb says, that "faint 
heart never won a fair lady." Thank God! I have ever had the 
hardihood to woo, even though the fair lady denied me^ and laughed 
at my presumption. " Fools oft rush in where angels fear to tread,*' 
is another old proverb that seems to apply to my case, but in some 
instances fools succeed where angels dream not of trying even. I 
may succeed where better men have failed, and, by the gods, I 
mean to try, 

. Some people imagine that great writers are bom. They are mis- 
taken. No matter how much talent or genius a man may have, he 
must cultivate his gifts. He must have the patience of a Job, and 
jnust never cease to try to improve himself. The wisest and best 
writers did not attain their best results until late in life, which goes 
tp.proye.that their earlier efforts lacked something. That aomething^ 
was uixdoub,tedly experience. Even so brilliant a genius as Byron' 
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was heartily ashamed of his earlier efforts. Had he lived longer he 
would have retrieved his mistakes. I hope that I may live long 
enough to retrieve mine. 

Upon a very fine morning, many years ago, while walking along 
the streets of my native city, a siren voice whispered in my ear, ** Ben, 
old boy, you were born to be a writer !" I was amazed at this, for 
such a thought had never entered my mind. It was good news to me, 
but too good to be true. Strange to relate, almost as soon as the 
news was imparted to me my lucky star began to wane. I became 
dreamy and solitary in my habits, and gave no heed to the practical 
cares of life. I lived in a sphere far above that of prosaic mortals, 
and vowed to do big things. But alas ! I was young and inexperi- 
enced, and knew not how to go about it to do these great things. I 
wrote " poultry," as one of my relatives called it, and also prose, but 
the world would not help me along, nor even appreciate my 4tffort8, 
I was advised to chop wood or do anything else to earn an honest 
living, but I was stubborn and would heed no advice. A writer 
1 would be in spite of everything. My friends and the whole 
world forsook me. I betook me to a garret, lived on bread and 
water for many months, and studied incessantly. I soon became so 
weak and emaciated that I fainted in a church once during ser- 
vice. Finally, I was compelled to relinquish my studies, and to go 
forth into the world to earn my bread. I adopted journalism as a 
temporary profession so as to perfect myself in the art of writing. 
A journalist I remained for many years. The school is a good one, 
and I certainly have made some progress, but I have yet much to 
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learn. I am well aware of tbe fact that there are many writers who 
can surpass me, but as I have progressed in the past so do I hope 
to progress in the future, and I may yet be enabled to hold my own 
with the best of writers some day. 

In the composition of this little volume, I have endeavored to 
adhere to facts as closely as possible. I took ample notes during my 
travels, but in some matters I have been compelled to resort to books. 
My personal adventures are all true, and related in as plain' a 
manner as possible. I am not one of those who love to indulge in 
words of thundering length and incomprehensible sentences to show 
my erudition, but have tried to avoid these faults. 

Truth to say I have been rather free and bold in some of my 
descriptions, but I have been so merely to give the reader a better 
idea of the subject. I have not been free from sheer wantonness. I 
know that some people will object to these descriptipns, but if my 
explanation be not satisfactory I can say no more. 

I know of nothing else to say in the preface, except this : I' 
sincerely hope that the critics will not pulverize ma 

The Author. 
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charmingly romantic stream. Upon its high, willow-fringed 
banks stood many a noble grove and luxuriant orchard, and 
in its clear deep waters swam many a line forty-pound sal- 
mon. The river flowed through a most picturesque country, 
but unfortunately the country is picturesque no longer. In 
the mountains above, from whence this river emanates, men 
for years have been mining for gold, and have been in the habit 
of pouring their debris of rocks and earth, in which the gold 
was embedded, into the stream. As the river flowed down 
into the Valley of the Sacramento it carried the debris along 
with it, and in times of flood spread it over the fruitful plain. 
Gradually the plain was covered deeper and deeper, until 
Anally houses, farms, vineyards and long stretches of land 
were buried entirely ojjt of sight. The channel of the river 
was changed, and it is now so shallow that not an amphibious 
creature can live in it. The country around has been con- 
verted into a series of sand banks, and thus has one of the 
fairest landscapes God ever created been metamorphosed into 
one of the most dreary and melancholy of spectacles. 

After crossing Bear Kiver the train came to and stopped 
at Sheridan, a hamlet upon the plain. About fourteen miles 
further Lincoln was reached. Then came Roseville Junction, 
liockliu, Antelope and several other stations, until finally the 
train thundered into Sacramento. Sacramento, the capital 
of California, is a very pretty city. Its business streets are 
half- American and half-Spanish in aspect, for the sidewalks 
are shaded on either side by continuous rows f broad veran- 
dahs, whilst the houses in tiie residence portions are sur- 
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rounded by gardens that are full of tropical plants and fruits. 
In these gardens grow oranges, ligs, lemons, olives, limes, 
nectarines, etc., and rare and exotic plants, such as the cen- 
tury-plant, the palm, the cactus, etc. There are other towns 
in California Just as pretty as Sacramento, such as Marys- 
ville, Oakland, Chico, Red Bluff, Stockton, San Jose, Los 
Angeles and others. 

After my arrival in the city I strolled about to feast my 
eyes upon its loveliness, and when 1 grew lired of that, I 
returned to the hotel. 1 stopped at the Western, the best second- 
class hotel on the coast. I had plenty of time on hand, for 
the time-table informed me that the emigrant train for New 
York would not leave Sacramento until the following morn- 
ing. It was my intention to travel by emigrant train. I 
arose bright and early the next morning, and after breakfast 
sallied forth from the hotel on a shopping expedition. I 
wished to buy a few necessaries for the journey overland. 
I bought me a capacious hamper, and stocked it with bologna 
sausages, cheese (not Limburger), pate-de-foie-gras^ crackers, 
pickles and divers other (Jainties, and then, after returning 
to the hotel and settling my bill, sauntered down to the 
railroad depot. 

A very small valise and the hamper of goodies, was all the 
])aggage I bothered myself with. Fain would 1 have dis- 
pensed with them, could I have conveniently done so, for I do 
not believe in being hampered by a lot of trr.iiko. valises and 
baors when travelincr. The less that are ravried, the better. 
All that my valise contained was a shirc, several pairs of 
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socks, a brand new box of paper collars, a few handker- 
chiefs, severjil toilet articles, a change of underclothing, etc. 
It also contained a certificate, which proclaimed that your 
humble servant was the owner of 100 shares of stock of the 
Copper Queen Mining Company of Spenceville, California. A 
kind-hearted gentlemen made me a present of the certificate, 
and told me that if I held on to it, I would become rich some 
day. 1 held on to it a long time, but alas ! am poorer than 
ever. As the certificate did not take up much room 1 carried 
it with me for safety. 

Soon as the ticket-office at the railroad depot opened, I 
bought me a third-class ticket for New York, and paid $65 
for it. The distance from Sacramento to New York is about 
3200 miles. After purchasing my ticket, I strode across 
several tracks to the emigrant car, which stood in waiting on 
the furthest tracks, out of the way of the regular passenger 
trains. I entered the car, deposited my valise and hamper 
under a seat, and then surveyed the situation to see who my 
fellow passengers were to be. There were few passengers 
aboard that day, for it was the day after New Year's, the 
holiday season, and travel then was light I soon learned the 
identity of my fellow travelers. There were a gambler and 
his wife bound for Ogden, in Utah ; a faded variety actress, 
late from the Bella Union Theatre in San Francisco; a silent, 
melancholy, thin, German damsel, who was on her way to the 
bleak Lake Superior regions; a smooth-spoken, quackisli- 
looking doctor; a simple granger from Iowa; two or tliree 
miners, and several others of a nondescript character. 
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At about 9 A. M. our train pulled out from the depot. It 
was a long train, being made up of not less than thirty freight 
cars, one emigrant car and a caboose. The caboose was at 
the tail-end of the train, and our car was next to it. Being 
so far away from the locomotive, we were, therefore, com- 
paratively free from the locomotive soot and cinders, which 
M^as a blessing. Before the train had traveled many miles 
the sad fact was revealed to me that it was a very slow one. 
It traveled fast enough when once it got started, but to get 
started — there was the difficulty. 

The emigrant car was low and dingy, yet it seemed com- 
fortable enough. The seats were of wood and devoid of cush- 
ions, and at nighr could be so adjusted as to form couches. 
Of course, there were no mattresses to the couches. The 
windows were small, and did not admit much light. Right 
above the windows were rows of bunks that fitted into 
the walls, and seemed to be a part of the walls. During the 
day no one would suspect that there were any bed frames 
there at all. The lavatory facilities in our car were rather 
meagre. One basin attached to the water tank had to suffice 
for us all. Meals were not served on the train, but at eating 
stations along the route. The meals were rather high-priced. 
It is best for the traveler of limited means to supply him- 
self with a stock of provisions for the journey across the 
continent; he can always get an occasional square meal at the 
stations when he wants it. He will thus be enabled to save 
money, and fare as satisfactorily in the end. 

As soon as the train pulled out of the depot at Sacramento, 
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I proceeded to make myself comfortable. I divested myself 
of my long ulster, bought a small mattress from the train- 
peddler (which I used as a cushion during the day and a 
feather bed at night), and then pulling forth my pipe and 
tobacco indulged in a cosy smoke. 

As I had a whole section to myself, I was not cramped for 
room, and could comfortably survey the scenery as we sped 
along. The scenery in the Sacramento Valley is ever varied 
^id interesting. Over all the pretty landscapes there yet 
lingers a trace of wildness, which but adds to their charms. 

Even in the winter the verdure in the valley is luxuriant, 
the fields are green and the gardens blooming. Snow or ice 
are never — at least hardly ever — seen there, and the only 
signs of winter to be noticed are the bare trees. Noble park- 
like grov^es of spreading live oak trees stud the landscape 
everywhere, and are pleasing to behold. As we sped on 
toward the mountains, we passed many such groves. We 
also passed long stretches of meadow, pretty orchards and 
vineyards, tree-fringed watercourses and sombre woodlands. 
The little towns and stations seemed snug and pretty. A 
California country town is usually composed of a brief 
collection of residences, a few general merchandise stores, 
a livery stable or two, a barber shop, a lot of saloons, a black- 
smith shop and a drug store. 

In due course of time we traversed the valley, and came to 
the base ot' the Sierra Nevada Mountains. There an addi- 
tional engine was attached to the train, to facilitate its ascent 
up the steep grades. The scenery as we slowly ascended the 
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mountains became more interesting with every mile. The 
two engines far ahead could be heard puffing like good 
fellows, and *when the grades .became steeper, they panted 
almost like human beings. The grades wound around the 
sides of the mountains seemingly like the coils of a snake, 
but they reached ever upward. The roadbed seemed so 
narrow that I feared the cars might jump the track and 
tumble down some steep incline. After we had passed 
Emigrant Gap, which is over 5000 feet high, the prospect 
bcQame wild and weird. The lonely and gigantic trees of 
the forest hummed and droned in a most melancholy manner. 
Far down below lay the valley in a mist, hid from view. It 
seemed to me as if we were in some cloud-land far above the 
earth. As we toiled further up the scenery became bolder, 
the forests began to disappear, and huge mountain peaks 
towered aloft, bare and lonely. On every side of us yawned 
frightful precipices, and it rendered the brain dizzy to gaze 
down. But up, still up, we went. The crests of the innum- 
erable mountain peaks seemed iiow to approach us. As far 
as the eye coufd reach, one could see nothing but bare lines 
everywhere. The mountain peaks rose and undulated like 
waves of the sea. The air was getting keen and clear. 
Some of the mountain crests were now below us, and the 
trees upon them looked like bushes. It seemed as if these 
crests hung in the air, for all else beneath was swathed in 
vapor. 

Even here we did not rest but continued to ascend. " Ye 
Gods! IIow near to heaven are we going, any way," thought 
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I. Cloudland was far below us, and not far above u& 
stretched the blue expanse of heaven itself. A mountain 
zephyr assailed us at this altitude and shook the car in a 
manner to render me apprehensive. If the cars were to be 
blown off the track, what would become of us? We would 
be hurled down, down, down- —miles down — and crushed into 
powder. The zephyr was extremely cold, and penetrated the 
sides of the car as though they were made of canvas. The 
passengers huddled around the stove at the end of the car. 
All were more or less impressed by the surroundings, and 
some were very much frightened. 1 did not blame them. 
Some tremendous gust might have swept us into kingdom 
come. 

Finer views than those afforded by the Sierras cannot be 
had anywhere. But the scenes are wild; oh, so wild* so 
wierd; so inexpressibly melancholy! The higher solitudes 
of tlie Sierras are not inhabited by man, and are scarce known 
to him. They stretch away into immensity, and are lonely^ 
drear and sublime. 

The shades of night had long descended before we reached 
the summit of the Sierras. After reaching the summit we 
sped down lively enough. The next morning found us in 
the State of Nevada. 

The scenery of Nevada is anything but attractive to the 
traveler. There are immense and dreary stretches of alkali 
and sagebrush-covered plains, over which the winds sweep 
drearily in winter. In places there are rugged mountains^ 
but these only add to the loneliness of the landscape. The 
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winds are bitingly keen, and the watercourses are usually 
covered with ice. In the summer these plains are covered 
with bunches of salty grass, which are much relished by cat- 
tle. They are then transformed into ranges, over which vast 
herds of cattle roam. Thus are Nature's most unpromising 
demesnes made to serve a useful purpose. 

What a contrast between California and Nevada! A desert 
and a paradise side by side. In one, perpetual summer; in 
the other a perpetual winter-like gloom. Who would live in 
a Nevada when there is a California so near? There is, there 
only can be, one California; as for Nevadas, they are plentiful. 

Nevada is rather a broad State, and it took us about a day 
and' a night to cross it. After we had traversed it, we came 
to the Territory of Utah, which is not much inferior to 
California in beauty. The Mormons displayed good taste 
when they chose this fair land as their abiding place, and 
they have enhanced its natural beauty a thousand-fold. 
Truth to say, the Mormons' taste naturally is a good one. 
It is plain to be seen that it is an European one, for the 
houses, outhouses, gardens, fields and orchards, are all pat- 
terned after the English, Scottish, Norwegian, Swedish or 
Danish style. Most of the Mormon proselytes came from 
those countries. I own that I like their way of living, 
excepting, may be, their habit of polygamy. This continent 
does not possess fairer cities than some of those in Utah. I 
have never seen a city that I like better than Ogden. 
Through some of the streets of that city rush pellucid 
streams of water, which issue from the mountains above. 
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The houses of the Mormons are etnhowered in most 
delightful orchards, the streets are well shaded, and the 
whole city has a most country-like, cheerful appearance. 

The Mormon lassies are rosy-cheeked and merry, and how 
they can be content to share one man's love with a dozen 
other women puzzles me. Some of them would rather own 
a dozen husbands than be a plural wife, 1 imagine. 

There are other cities in Utah as fair, if not fairer, 
than Ogden. Salt Lake, Willard, Brigham and Logan, 
are all extremely cheerful places. The Mormons are pro- 
gressive and industrious, and ^ are building up their country 
in tine style. Kailroads, towns and viHages are springing 
up everywhere. Their cities are being improved and beauti- 
lied constantly. If they would only liy their religious 
fanaticism aside, their land ,would be a goodly place to live 
in, and would thrive wonderfully. 

Our snail-paced train passed through a northern fragment 
of Utah only, and then we canie to Wyoming, which is 
another wild and dreary place like Nevada. The plains of 
Wyoming are as extensive and dreary as are those of Nevada, 
but- Wyoming is traversed by the itocky Mountain range, 
over which the cars pass, and afford some wild and rugged 
views to the traveler. At the period wdien I passed through 
Wyoming, it was more sparsely settled than now, and its 
chief cities contained but few inhabitants. The population 
of the Territory w^as chiefly composed of gamblers, cow-boys, 
prostitutes, pimps and miners, and the settlements were few 
and far between. When our train stopped at Eawlins, 
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several cow-boys came into our car to have a little fun. 
They passed to and fro along the aisle on a reconnoitering 
expedition, and finally several of thenri engaged in conversa- 
tion with the Bella Union variety actress. They wanted the 
lady to take a walk through their town, promising her, in case 
she did so, to show her all the sights. The actress refused 
the invitation. The cow-boys coaxed, but the fair one 
remained obdurate. Finally she became angry, and told the 
cow-punchers to go to a warm place. They became angry 
at this, and told her that if she would not come peaceably 
they would compel her. The actress defied them, and cursed 
them till the atmosphere became blue. Her obscenity was 
so vile that even these ruft'ans became disgusted. They 
bantered her unmercifully, and then left the car. 

It was a relief to all when we had left tlie wilds of Wyom- 
ing behind us. Nebraska, the neighbor of Wyoming, is a 
civilized State, and one of the broadest in the West. Its 
well-cultivated fields, thriving towns and villages, well-kept 
roads, numerous fences, grain elevators, and industrious, 
respectable people, were grateful sights to our eyes, which 
during the last few days had gazed only at hard characters, 
dreary plains, rugged mountains and other unedifying sights. 

It is only about ten years ago since Nebraska was l-e- 
claimed from its primitive wildness. The State since then 
has made wonderful progress. Its towns are large and 
thriving, and have their banks, theaters, grain elevators, real 
estate offices, newspapers and other luxuries of civilization. 
It is incredible almost, the progress Nebraska has made. 
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The Argonauts of '49, who crossed it on their way to Cali- 
fornia, well remember it as a flat and lonely prairie. Bloom- 
ing fields and orchards, towns and cities now checker the 
prairie in all directions. 

If memory serves me aright, we spent two days and a night 
crossing Nebraska, and then we came to Omaha, the end of 
the Union Pacific line, where we changed cars. We next 
passed into Iowa. We had left our emigrant car behind us, 
and were now traveling on a regular passenger train, all the 
cars of which were crowded. We male emigrants were 
obliged to take seats in the smoking car, as the other coaches 
were reserved for first-class passengers. We made tip in 
speed what we lacked in comfort. I prefer comfort to 
speed any day. The emigrant cars are not speedy, but 
they are comfortable. Give me them in preference to a- 
crowded smoking car. I had now been en route eight days, 
and began to feel uncomfortable and way-worn. As the 
lavatory facilities had been so meagre, I was not very clean, 
nor had I had a shave since 1 left Sacramento. T felt 
squalid and disreputable, and counted the hours between 
Omaha and Chicago, for I was most impatient to reach the 
latter city. There 1 would be enabled to rest for a few hours' 
and to spruce up a bit. In due time Chicago was reached. 
It was on a Sunday morning) and the weather was cold and 
wintry. As the train for New York would not leave until 
about seven o'clock that evening, I therefore had plenty of 
time on hand. 

When the train stopped, I hurried out of the depot, and 
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went on the hunt for a barber-shop. At length I found one 
under a huge hotel, and was soon luxuriating in a bath tub. 
There is nothing that feels half so delicious, as a nice warm 
bath on a cold day, especially when one feels languid from 
the lack of sleep and dirt. How I did luxuriate in that bath! 
Oh ! it was just too delicious. After the bath, the barber 
operated upon me, and 1 soon felt like a new man. But the 
inner man was complaining by this time, for he had not had 
a square meal in six months; at least, he felt that way. Under 
the circumstances I had to satisfy the inner man. I took 
him to a palatial restaurant, which was all resplendent with a 
marble-lozenged floor, silver dining implements, many mir- 
rors, many hat-racks, many tables, many chairs and many 
colored waiters. I ordered a banquet there which con- 
sisted of succulent mutton chops, fried potatoes, coffee, 
bread, butter and hot cakes. The mutton chops were done 
to a turn, and the potatoes were real nice; so was the bread 
and butter; as for the hot-cakes they. were delicieuse, as the 
Frenchman says. Everything tastes good to a half-starved 
man, and a plain, substantial meal under such circumstances 
is as good as a feast. The price of this very excellent meal was 
only twenty-five cents, and 1 considered it ridiculously low. 
After purchasing a tive-cent Havana, and stealing a handfuU 
of toothpicks, I left the restaurant, and then felt in trim to 
to see the city. 

Chicago is a most handsome city architecturally, and its site 
is a pretty one. It is situated on Xake Michigan — a noble 
sheet of water — and the Chicago River, a dirty stream, flows 
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through the city and divides it into several portions. The 
north and, south sides are very handsome, whilst part of the 
west side at the end farthest from the river, is also quite 
pretty. The business portion contains many iine thorough- 
fares such as Clark, La Salle, Dearborn, Michigan Avenue, 
Wabash Avenue and others, and the houses, which have all 
been built since the great fire, are strong, high, broad, floridly 
ornamented and superb in appearance. The city has about a 
million of people, and its population and size are augment- 
ing every day. 

1 left Chicago that night, and sped onward toward New 
York as fast as steam could carry me. Again was I obliged 
to go into a filthy, crowded smoking car. The distance be- 
tween Chicago and New York is close on to a thousand 
miles, and the train covered the distance in about thirty-six 
hours. During all that time, I was compelled to share the 
narrow seat with another, so that I had to sit upright day 
and night, and got no rest or exercise at all during all that 
time. I was more dead than alive when 1 reached New 
York. That kind of traveling tells on a person. Oh! how I 
did long for a good, comfortable stretch during the inter- 
minably long night. A prison was preferable, for there, at 
least, one can lie at length and rest. The emigrant cars were 
a blessing in comparison to these crowded " smokers." 

I arrived in New York safe and sound, but oh ! so weary! 
I hastened to the nearest hotel, rented a room, and im- 
mediately threw myself upon the bed to stretch my racked 
bones. AVhat an immense relief it was ! I fell asleep 
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quickly and did not awaken for twelve hours. Many people 
have crossed the continent in the manner that I did, and 
they all know that mine is not a fancy sketch. They have 
gone through the same experience. They have my pity. 

New York is my native city, and I was once enamored of 
it, but I am not en amour now. I have seen other places 
that please me better. Xew York is by far tlie largest city 
in the United States,<and its environs are charming, but the 
city itself is cramped, confined and none too handsome. I 
prefer San Francisco infinitely. Since I liav^e become 
acquainted with the Western people, I have come to think 
little of the Eastern. The Eastern people are small. They 
care more for a penny, than a Californian does for a dollar. 
They are shrewd, grasping, sly and unscrupulous as to how 
they earn their money so that they do earn it. They will 
not help a poor devil up, but had rather push him down. 
With them it is each for himself and devil take the hind- 
most. How diiferent Oalifornians are ! Californians are 
hospitable and feel too happy to be of service to any one. 
They cannot do enough for one, for their hearts are too big. 

So large a city as New York contains many attractions, of 
course, and many good people. But there is a very large 
class of rich people there who are insufferable. This class 
ape the English- — talk, dress and walk like them, and live 
like them. They bedeck their horses with trappings, and 
their coaches with coats-of-arms. They are ashamed to 
be Americans. They had rather be English. They look 
down upon humble people with contempt, and put on grand- 
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iloquont airs when they meet such persons. As fur me^ I 
frankly declare that 1 never had any luck in New York at 
all, for the people never gave me a bit of encouragement. 
None would give me a hand to help me out of the mire. 
Had 1 remained there I would have been as badly off now as 
I was then. Thank God that I had the grit to leave New 
York and strike out for California. 

I remained in my native city three weeks on this occasion, 
and had a pretty good time. I visited my friends and rela- 
tives, and also my sweetheart, who lived over in Jersey — the 
land of apple-jack and mosquitoes. I was made welcome 
everywhere. I visited some of my boyish stamping-grounds, 
and grew melancholy while contemplating them. 

The weather during my stay was disagreeable, especially to 
one used to the climate of California. It was either bitter , 
cold or snowy, rainy or foggy. When I left California the 
birds were singing, trees budding, flowers blooming, xegeta- 
bles growing, and oranges and other citrus fruit turning^ripe. 
What a contrast! 



CHAPTER II. 

"THE PLUNGER." 

I arrived in New York some time in January, and, during 
the early part of February, concluded to take passage in 
the steamship " Chateau Leoville " for Bordeaux, which city 
is situated in the southeastern part of France, near the 
borders of Spain. The " Chateau Leoville " was one of the 
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steamers of the Bordeaux Steam Navigation Company, a 
line that had lately been established between Bordeaux and 
New York. I bought me a steerage ticket for Bordeaux, the 
price of it being $24.00. 

The day previous to my embarkation, 1 called upon the 
French Consul stt New York, whose office is (or was) 
situated in Bowling Green, to get a passport. The Consul 
told me that Americans could travel through France without 
passports. I was agreeably astonished at this, for it saved 
trouble and expense. 

Upon the day of embarkation, I went the rounds among 
my friends, bade them adieu, and, at about noon, found 
myself aboard the steamer, eager for the voyage. The vessel 
was advertised to leave New York at 2 p. m. 

When that hour arrived, the ship's hatches were still open, 
freight was being lowered into the hold, and a vast quantity 
of merchandise still lay upon the pier, awaiting stowage on 
boar(f This mode of doing business was not to my liking; 
I concluded to lind out what it meant. 1 walked through 
the ship and accosted several men, but not a single one of 
them could speak English. The stevedores on board were 
the only ones who could speak the language, and they could 
not enlighten me as to the movements of the ship. Finally 
I met a handsome young officer of the ship, whom I greeted^ 
politely. I then asked him when the ship would leave. 
The gentleman said that " ze sheep she no can sail till she be 
^xed; on ze nier (sea) she broke her youvernail (rudder), and 
she was delay in coming in ze port." This information was 
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vague, and far from agreeable. I asked the gentlemanly 
officer how much longer we were liable to remain in port, 
and he made answer, " probably two — tree days." This was 
comforting, in truth. 

What was I to do? I had taken leave of my friends, paid 
my hotel bills, and knew that 1 could not afford to squander 
any more money ashore. As the ship had been advertised to 
sail on a certain day, and as she had broken the contract, I 
felt that she ought to pay the damages. I concluded to 
remain on board at the company's expense until she did sail. 
In conformity with tliis resolution, 1 picked up my valise, 
strode forward toward the bow, over ropes, chains, sails, pack- 
ages of merchandise and other" impediments, and descended 
a steep-pitched ladder into the steerage. When nearly down 
a rough voice called out from the cavernous depths: " Ilola, 
que voulez-vous?" 1 did nofe reply, and when I descended 
the remaining rungs and set foot in the steerage, i found 
myself confronted by a short, burly man, clad in a peasant's 
blouse. As he wanted to know what brought me there, 1 
told him. I told him that I had concluded to remain on 
board until the ship sailed, and gave him my reasons. When 
he learned that I was to be a passenger he became polite, and 
informed me that I was at liberty to stay aboard if I wished. 
To my inquiry whether he was one of the sailors, he replied 
that he was the steerage steward. I asked him whether 1 
could place my valise somewhere out of the way, and he said: 
" Qui, oui, certainmenti Come wis me and I will show you 
ze appartement for sleep." 1 followed him into the opaque 
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gloom of the steerage, and there lie picked out a bunk for me. 
I thanked him for his kindness, and placed my valise on top of 
the bunk, for the purpose of safe-keeping and also to be 
enabled to distinguish the bunk from the others. 

The atmosphere down here was none too pure or savory. 
The port-holes were open, but they were neither sufficiently 
numerous nor large enough to dispel the unpleasant odors 
that floated about. The aroma was not very much stronger 
than that of a slaughter house. It was just about strong 
enough to knock a man down, and that is all. I strode for- 
ward again to the ladder, after contemplating the beautiful 
surroundings, and then the steward and I engaged in a 
friendly conversation. He murdered English, and I did the 
same for his language. After conversing a bit, I told him 
that he was a pretty fair English scholar (may God forgive 
me the lying), whereat he smUed conceitedly. I led him to 
believe that I understood what he said perfectly, whereas I 
could only dimly guess at his meaning. To show liim that I 
understood what he said I occasionally nodded my head and 
said: ''Wee, wee^ Monsieur ! Certainmon! C^est vrai!''^ 
When he saw what an appreciative listener I was, he rattled 
away and never stopped until he saw that I did not answer 
him at all. 

From his conversation I gathered that the sliip we were 
in was owned by the Compagnie Bordelaise de Navigation 
a Yapeurj that she was a hehee only two years old, and 
that for her age she was a very good and strong hehee; that 
she did not indulge in any tricks, except, perhaps, when the 
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seas ran high, and then she plunged a little, bii*: that was of 
no importance. The captain was affectionately called by his 
crew, the "Loup de Mer" (Sea Wolf), doubtless because he 
had foraged the seas so often. The crew idolized the captain 
for he was such a fine seaman. These facts and many 
others did I glean from the communicative steward. 1 asked 
him, though, how it was that since the ship was so good and 
strong a one, she happened to break her rudder at sea. "Ah, 
Monsieur, vous ne comprenez pas!" said he. "A big wave 
come like dat, zo (a big flourish of the arm here), and strike 
ze sheep on ze gouvernail, and break ze gouvernail. Toute a 
Fhuere she be ^\ed, Ze Loup de Mer, ze commandant, he 
get mad and cry like a bull, ^vhat for you no do dis, vhat for 
you no do dat,' and rapidement ze gouvernail be llxed. Ze 
sheep she go round and round like dat (here he spun his 
hand around rapidly in a circle), but ze commandant he no 
care for nozzing. He imprecate furieusement, he tramp his 
foot, his countenance blanche wiz colere . (rage), he grow 
furieux. Mais, non enfant, ze gouvernial he be fix^^i." 

This eloquent harangue (which I have given as faithfully 
as I could) was not reassuring to me. 1 had not much faith 
in French sailors, for I had never heard that the French were 
good sailors. Surely this ship was not called "the plunger'' 
without a good reason, and why should she have broken her 
rudder and become unmanageable ? I expressed my doubts 
to the steward as to the French sailors being as good as 
the English, and this got him wild. He poured broadsides 
of French into me; he showed his teeth, snapped his fingers. 
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jumped about like a monkey, and behaved most extravagantly. 
1 had wounded him in a tender spot. I apologized and went 
up stairs. 

The scenes on board during the two days that the vessel 
remained in port were lively enough. There was a shouting 
and a tramping of feet on deck all day long, a lowering 
of goods into the holds, the noise of the donkey engine, 
and the frequent piping of the head stevedore's whistle. 
During those two days, however, the time hung heavy on 
my hands, and I was most impatient be en voyage. 

At last the time of departure came. It was on a Sunday 
morning at daylight. The ship had been made ready for sea 
late on the previous night, and at dawn the next morning she 
cast off the hawsers, and slowly steamed out of the dock. 
The weather was piercingly cold, and the river was full of ice. 
The masts of our vessel were covered with a thin coating of 
ice and her screw was compelled to make a few revolutions 
to free itself from ice, before the ship could make any head- 
way. There were no people on the pier to see us off, for the 
liour was too early, and the weather too cold. One of the 
agents of the company was there to see the vessel off safely, 
and he was the only one to wish us God speed ! 

The ship steamed out well into the Hudson, and then turned 
her head down stream toward the Battery. The city was still 
asleep, and not a sound could be heard in the streets except 
the occasional tinkle of a car bell. Along the wharves there 
was no action, for it was Sunday. Many a huge ship — 
larger, higher and handsomer than ours — lay there motionless. 
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The wharves were full of shipping, but few ships were in the 
stream. An occasional ferry-boat could be seen crossing the 
river. When our vessel had arrived off the Battery (Castle 
Garden) her foghorn {s^yrene^ the French call it) suddenly 
emitted a series of unearthly roars that nearly scared the life 
out of some of the passengers. It was a parting salute that 
the " Chateau Leoville" was giving the company on shore, 
The noise awoke the echoes far and near and was ear- 
splitting. It sounded more like the sudden rending of 
10,000 tin pans than aught else. 

The day promised to be a fair one, for the sky was of a 
cold greenish-blue, and rosy flushes in the east betokened 
that the sun w^as about to give us the light of his counte- 
nance. But the landscape was a wintry one. Dirty patches 
of snow lay upon the grass-plots of the Battery, and upon the 
Jersey shore. The heights at Bay Ridge looked cold and 
melancholy, and Forts Lafayette, Hamilton and Kichmond 
seemed drear and deserted. Gravesend and Bath seemed 
cheerless, and the bulkheads along the beach there appeared 
dark and frowning. Coney Island was wild and desolate, 
and the heights on Staten Island were white and cold. On 
all there was the spell of winter. In summer, these scenes 
are charming. 

When we reached Sandy Hook, naught but the broad and 
heaving ocean lay before us. 

^s'^ow that " the plunger " was fairly on the high seas, she 
began to cut up a little, juat to show us what she could do. 
The sea was not vej-y high, but she elevated her tail into the 
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air, and dipped her nose into the sea; then she sportively 
keeled over to one side, and then over to the other. It was 
rare sport she was having, but somehow some of the passen- 
gers did not like it. They leaned over the rail, and groaned 
and complained. A few hurried below into the steerage 
with pale faces. My stomach felt rather queer, but I con* 
quered the sickness by sheer force of will. 

The "Chateau Leoville" was not a regular passenger 
steamer, for she was built for the carrying trade mainly. 
The Bordeaux line, in fact, is a freight rather than a passen- ' 
ger line. Travelers usually go to France via Havre or Brest. 
The " Chateau Leoville " was an iron steamer, and, on this 
occasion, laden so heavily that her main deck was not more 
than three or four feet above the surface of the water. 

Let me give a brief description of the steerage and its 
passengers : 

The steerage was situated well forward, and about ten feet 
below the main deck. It was reached from above by an 
almost perpendicular ladder, the sides of which were provided 
with ropes in lieu of balustrades. Below the steerage was 
the hold, the hatchway of which was battened down, and 
securely covered with a tarpaulin. The walls and floor of 
the steerage were of iron, as were the pillars that supported 
the deck above. The dimension of the steerage was perhaps 
twenty feet wide by forty long. As there were only a few 
port holes at the sides in front, the rear was dark even at 
midday, but a lantern or two relieved the gloom somewhat. 
This dark portion of the steerage served as our "appartement 
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for sleep," as the steward called it. There were two rows of 
bunks, an nppey. and Jower, and the rows were divided into 
sections of about a dozen each. The bunks were oblong 
boxes of a size to contain the human frame, but they were 
scarcely high enough at the sides to prevent one from falling 
out when the ship rolled much. Each bunk contained a 
straw mattress, a straw pillow and a horse blanket. Only 
this, and nothing more. The mattresses were well stuiled 
with straw and live insects; so were the pillows. The insects 
were sociable, and often crawled out and over a fellow. 

Each passenger received a pewter plate, cup, spoon, fork 
and bwwl, for use during the voyage, and was obliged to 
return them to the steward at the end of the voyage. No 
knives were provided. The hours for meals were as follow: 
Breakfast at 8 a. m., dinner at noon, and supper at 6 p. m. 
For breakfast we had sweetened dishwater (called coffee) and 
hardtack, and, to vary the monotony, sometimes hardtack and 
dishwater; for dinner we had soup (de bouillon), a stew or 
roast, a generous slice of bread, and a cup of sour vin ordin- 
aire; for supper, usually beans or peas beaten into a paste, 
bread, and the same allowance of wine as at dinner. The 
viands were cooked in a galley on deck, and were carried 
below by the passengers themselves. When there were many 
passengers on board they were told off into messes, and each 
mess received a certain allowance of food. As there were 
not more than about twenty passengers aboard this trip, 
we were all formed into one mess. 

The viands were so highly flavored with garlic that my 
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stomach rebelled against them at lirst, but when it found 
that it could get nothing else it became complaisant. A 
wise stomach that. 

Sad to relate there were no heating nor lavatory facilities 
in our home under the deck. . What water there was for use, 
was on deck, and as the weather proved unpropitious during 
most of the voyage, few of the passengers cared to go above 
for any. Consequently they went unwashed. As the pass- 
engers were Italians and Frenchmen of the lowest class this 
did not distress them any. I was the only American on 
board. 1 made an arrangement with the steward to be pro- 
vided with water, soap and a towel every day, for a certain 
consideration at the end of the voyage. 

Though it was the winter season and bitter cold, our iron 
compartment was not heated at all. As the vessel was a steam- 
ship, and had plenty of steam on hand constantly, it would 
not have been a matter of great expense to the company to 
have warmed up the steerage a little. Some of the passen- 
gers were obliged to keep to their beds on many a day during 
the voyage to keep from freezing to death, and precious little 
heat did they get in bed either. 

As I said before there were only about twenty steerage 
passengers aboard this trip. Firstly there were two heavy- 
set, heavily-bearded Frenchmen — chums — who were on their 
way to the Pyrenees. They had been traveling through the 
United States and Canada with a performing bear, and one 
day as they were crossing the bridge that spans the Miss- 
issippi River at St. Louis, a locomotive came along, struck 
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the bear, and converted him into " bar-meat." Long did 
these two chaps bewail over their pauvre ours^ as they called 
him, aijd much did they lament their fate, for the engine 
that killed the bear, at the same time struck a death-blow to 
their business. In a village ol the Pyrenees, the catching 
and training of bears is made a business, and there these two 
men intended to return to purchase another animal of the 
same species as the one they had lost. 

Secondly, 'there was a long, lean and lanky sheepherder, 
who told me that he had herded sheep in California several 
years. I doubted his veracity, for he could not speak a word 
of English. He said that he had worked for a Frenchman in 
California, and seldom found opportunities to converse in 
English with any one. He roamed the wilds with his sheep 
almost continually, and perhaps these facts may account for 
his ignorance. He was a lazy cuss, and remained in bed 
during most of the voyage. I verily believe that he did not 
wasli himself once during the voyage. His hair was long, 
matted and unkempt, and he was about as ignorant and filthy 
a specimen of humanity as ever I laid eyes on. 

Thirdly, tliere were two Frenchmen, father and son, natives 
of Toulouse, who were on their way home. They were quite 
as ignorant as the sheepherder. The father told me that they 
had made a tour of the United States, and had found little to 
admire there. The people in America were too uncivilized, 
and the country too wild. There was no countrj like France, 
in his estimation. France had the biggest manufactures, the 
most wealth, the most people, the best soldiers, the best 
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sailors, the handsomest men, the prettiest women — whatever 
it had was the best. There only was one country in the 
world, and that country was France. I am afraid this man 
was a little prejudiced. The son looked like tbe wretch 
Giteau, the slayer of President Garlield. lie liad just such 
a furtive, hang-dog look. He was a despicable coward, for 
even a look at the sea frightened him into hysterics almost. 
He remained in bed during the stormy part of the voyage, 
and no entreaties could bring him from it. His father 
brought him his meals in bed. The old man Giteau — I did 
not learn their true names — was a rare old boy of about 70 
years, and was as active and wiry as an athlete. He had 
a ravenous appetite, and whenever meal-time approached 
would stride up and down like a famished tiger. At such 
times, he would curse, mutter and growl like a madman, 
in truth, I believe that both father and son were a little off. 
They looked and acted that way. The father was inordinately 
fond of wine, and, as I did not like the stuff, I invariably 
gave him my portion. He took quite a liking to me in con- 
sequence, and often conversed with me in French, so that I 
might learn the language. I made but little progress under 
his tuition, however, for he had a habit of speaking very fast, 
and of poking his nose into my face and spitting into my 
eyes, when he addressed me. His manner was so unpleasant 
that 1 avoided him. 

The five individuals mentioned were the only French pass- 
engers on board. The rest were Italian, and among tlieir 
number was one woman, the wife of an Italian barber. 
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The Italian quarters were on one side of the steerage, and 
the French on the other. Frenchmen and Italians — like 
water and oil — will not mingle, for they have no sympathy. 
I noticed that they seldom addressed each other. 



CHAPTER III. 

MARINE VIEWS. 

SUNDAY was our first day out. By the time that the 
breakfast hour had arrived few cared to eat, for they 
were seasick. The plunger was already to her tricks. I went 
below to peruse the New York papers. At dinner time a 
fantastic, frowsy-looking Italian went to th6 galley, on deck 
to bring down the soup for aur dinner. In the soup was our 
allowance of boiled beef. As the dirty looking son of Italia 
hadn't his sea legs on yet, he spilled most of the soup as 
he climbed down the steerage ladder. Such a howl of rage 
and disappointment then went up from the other Italians. 
They berated their unfortunate countryman in their own 
language during the whole meal, and as he sassed back there 
was lots of fun. The Frenchmen said not a word. I guess 
they were too much disgusted. Finally I grew tired of the 
hullaballoo, and shouted to the Italians as loudly as I could 
to "shut up!" They gradually did so. After dinner a 
dapper little Italian brought forth his accordion (which was 
tenderly wrapped in a big bandanna) and gave us some music- 
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Some of the men danced. The married woman was enciente^ 
and could not dance. The men skipped about more like 
monkeys than human beings, and their antics were comical 
to see, especially so, since the motion of the ship was un- 
steady. Sometimes the dancers were sliot this way and tlien 
that way. After witnessing the fun for awhile I went up on 
deck to see how the ship was progressing. The heavens were 
overclouded, and the prospect was not a bright one. The 
atmosphere portended rain or snow. I sat down amidship, 
upon the grating over the boilers, and watched the sea and 
sky. Nature always possessed a charm for me. 

During the night, the vessel rolled from side to side in a 
most' uncomfortable manner, and little sleep did 1 get in con- 
sequence. 1 lay awake a long time, and thought to myself 
that I had rather be anything else in this world than a sailor. 
The next morning I arose unrefreshed, and with a violent 
headache. The steward soon had water ready for me, and, 
after bathing my head in cold water, I felt better. The ship 
was rolling and groaning at a frightful rate. 1 concluded to 
go on deck for a mouthful of fresh air. What a spectacle 1 
beheld there! The wind was blowing a full gale, and shriek- 
ing, roaring and whistling through the rigging. The ratlines 
swayed and snapped like a whiplash, whilst the masts made 
a noise resembling the loud droning of bees. The waves were 
very high, and seemed like mountain peaks; they rose on 
high and then swiftly sank into the sea. Some of these peaks 
rolled toward the plunger and broke over her sides, deluging 
the deck. Others rolled under the vessel. The water that 
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fell on deck splashed down through the grating over the 
boilers and into the stoke-holes. When struck by a large 
wave the vessel shivered as though she had the ague, and her 
joints and bulkheads groaned dismally. One wave, very 
much greater than the others, broke over the ship and 
drenched me from head to foot. It seemed to me as if an 
iceberg had struck me. Brr! the water was cold and hard. 
All my interest in tlie scene vanished. I flurried below 
feeling like a half-drowned rat. My forlorn appearance was 
hailed with shouts of derison by my fellow-voyagers. As 1 
had not a cliange of clothes with me, I disrobed, went to bed, 
and hung up my clothes to dry. I was compelled to remain 
in bed that day and night, and even on the following morning 
my clothes had not thoroughly dried. Wet as they were I 
put them on and moved about. 

On the third day of the voyage the weather had not 
moderated. If anything its severity was increasing. . The 
ship was having a hard time of it. She reached for the sky 
and not getting it, swashed back into the water like a tub. 
Then she keeled over and over. Trunks, valises, dishes, etc., 
were flying around in the steerage, and the steward gave 
orders to lash the personal effects and to secure the dishes. 
This was done after infinite trouble. 

On the fourth day the weather was still tempestuous. A 
sailor died and was consigned to the deep. 

To vary the monotony of our diet, we were supplied with 
maccaroni a la napolitaine (with cheese) for dinner to-day. 
The Italians felt pretty good when they saw the maccaroni. 
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They howled and danced with delight. They ate it slowly 
and lingeringly, and seemed to hate to part with it. Giteau's 
father appeared to like it pretty well for he growled between 
his teeth while eating it. . The Italians begged the steward 
to use his influence with the cook to procure them some more 
maocaroni, and he said that he would, but we got no more of 
it. This maccaroni day was a red letter day with the Italians. 
It marked an epoch in the voyage. 

On Friday, the sixth day of the voyage, the weather began 
to moderate a little. Another sailor had died the previous 
day, and shortly after his body had grown cold it was con- 
signed to the deep. Mariners do not believe in preserving 
dead bodies too long on board ship. If the supposed dead 
person is only in a trance a burial in the sea will soon cure 
him. Whether this be a humane cure I am not prepared to 
say. As the storm abated the weather grew colder, and many 
of the passengers remained in bed for warmth. The vessel 
still plunged considerably, but did not roll so much. I 
hardly know which the voyager feels most, the tossing up 
and down, or the rolling from side to side. 

By Saturday the storm, which had subsided to half a gale, 
began to increase again. By night it was as violent as ever. 
The same old story of creaking and groaning, and of plung- 
ing and rolling. "Oh, kind fates, get me out of this; 1 
am getting tired of it! I will never go to sea again. 
Never! Never! Never!" 

On Sunday of the first week out, we had a pleasant experi- 
ence. The rudder chain broke, and the steering apparatus 
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was rendered useless. The time was about 9 p. m. We 
passengers noticed that the ship was acting strangely, for she 
spun round and round as though in a vortex. We had no 
.suspicion of danger, however, until we heard hurrying feet on 
deck, and loud cries and deep curses. The steward came 
down with a pale face, and shouted "we are lost!" I was 
badly scared. Was I to die so soon? Was I to go to sheol 
in company with a lot of lousy Italians and Frenchmen? I 
lay in my bunk too scared to move, but my thoughts were 
very busy. The thoughts of being drowned like a rat in a 
cage, and of never more seeing my friends were very bitter. 
My brain was never more active — all kinds of fancies trooped 
tlirough it. The vessel continued to spin round and round 
like a cork, and the noise overhead was tremendous. It 
could be heard the more plainly because the machinery had 
stopped. I could plainly hear hoarse commands issued, and 
a hurried tramping to and fro of feet. Tlie foundering of 
the vessel would be the work of a few moments only, so what 
was the use of all that commotion? The passengers accepted 
their fates in various moods. The two bear-men were very 
pale and whispered to each other. The Italians chattered 
like monkeys or howled and wrung their hands in com- 
misseration of themselves. The agony of suspense lasted 
a long time — so long, in fact, that I hoped death would come 
speedily. Even death was preferable to this wearing, heart- 
tearing suspense. I felt my mind going crazy under the 
strain. The suspense lasted between one and two hours. 
Finally the steward came down again and told us that the 
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steering gear had been mended, and that the ship was 
standing on her course again. Soon afterward I fell asleep. 

By Tuesday of the second week, the weather had become 
tolerably decent again. The sea had gone down considerably, 
but it still was choppy. I went on deck for a few moments 
for air. Ropes were slung along the deck to facilitate walk- 
ing. When 1 had banqueted sufficiently on fresh air, I 
returned to the prison below. 

By Thursday we had entered a southern latitude and the 
weather began to brighten up wonderfully. Fleecy clouds 
were in the sky, and Old Sol played bo-peep through them. 
Many of the passengers were on deck, as were most of the 
ship's officers. This was the first time I had seen the ship's 
officers. They were young men — mere striplings — and I was 
told that they were not yet commissioned officers; they were 
mere cadets, who were putting their theoretical ideas of navi- 
gation that they had learned at school into practice. The 
ship was navigated by the Captain and two pilots. The ca- 
dets had merely to transmit the orders of their superiors to 
those beneath them in rank, and took no active part in the 
management of the vessel. As I regarded the young gentle- 
men I wondered how they behaved on last Sunday night 
when the ship was in danger of foundering. 

I took up my station on a small deck that was built over 
the forecastle — part of the forecastle was on the main deck 
v-and cuddled down alongside the bowsprit, enjoying the 
genial rays of the sun. The weather was quite springlike, 
and awoke a pleasant train of thought. Several Italians 
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sat on the other side of the bowsprit, and were doubtless 
dreaming of their sunny home in fair Italia. I was wis'hing 
to see land again, for I had been nearly two weeks in this 
floating prison, and that short period seemed to me like two 
years. On the morrow we would see land, and that land 
would be the coast of France. Iloo-rah! Iloo-rah! 'Rah! 
What an agreeable thought! 1 wondered how I would get 
along in France, and what kind of adventures I would have 
there. Would the people be kind to me, and would they 
take the pains to converse with one wlio could not speak their 
language? Where was I to go when I set foot in Bordeaux? 
Would it not be cheaper and wiser for me to rent a furnished 
room rather than to stop at a hotel? 

As I sat there dreaming and speculating, a young man, 
clad luxuriously in a fur overcoat, fur cap and fur covered 
slippers, ascended the ladder that led to the forecastle deck and 
sat down upon the bowsprit. Bye-and-bye he addressed me. 
A conversation then ensued between us, during which the 
young man told me that he was a steerage passenger, but 
that he had been the guest of one of the engineers during 
the voyage. The young man's first name was Gustave, and 
he was quite handsome and refined in appearance. He had 
blonde hair, a blonde moustache and blue eyes. Yet there 
was a certain something about him that led me to distrust 
him. It is diflicult to define what this something was. My 
distrust was intuitive. Why was this young man a steer^e 
passenger when he could afiEord to wear such expensive 
clothes? Why did he not mingle with the steerage passen- 
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gers rather than to accept the hospitality of a stranger? In 
answer to a question of mine he reluctantly said that he did 
not know the engineer until he made his acquaintance on 
board the ship before we left New York. He had been 
sponging on the hospitality of a man he scarcely knew, for 
nearly two weeks. The young man told me that he was a native 
of Bordeaux, and that be left his native city because his parents 
opposed his marriage to a Spanish lady — a countess. We 
became quite confidential, and he showed me his sweetheart's 
picture, and produced a lock of her blonde hair, which was 
neatly tied with a blue ribbon. He kissed it affectionately 
before returning it to its place. In return for his confidence I 
told him a few facts concerning myself ; that I had never been 
in France, and that 1 was traveling for pleasure and instruction- 
He offered to be my guide in Bordeaux, and also offered to help 
me find lodgings when we arrived there, but I told him that 
1 came to France with the intention of traveling alone and 
of getting along in the best manner possible. It was true I 
could not speak French, but I anticipated no trouble on that 
score. At this Monsieur Gustave shrugged his shoulders in 
a manner to express doubt. Incidentally, during the course 
of several other conversations that I had with the young 
man at different periods, he asked me whether it would not 
be best for me to accept his friendly offices when we arrived 
in Bordeaux, but I always refused his offers. He gave me 
his card and told me that he would be pleased to have me 
call on him in Bordeaux. I told him that I would, and in 
my mind I added " not." 
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' Friday. — We entered the Bay of Biscay to-day. The bay 
looks so like the ocean that I could not tell the difference 
between the two. We kept well off the land, and only 
caught occasional glimpses of it during the day. If Colum- 
bus felt happier, when he first saw the shores of this conti- 
nent, than I did when I caught the first glimpse of France, 
then he must have felt happy indeed. We steered a south- 
erly course — almost due south. The weather was ex«^-eed- 
ingly mild and pleasant, but somewhat hazy. The sun was 
quite a^'dent, and tried to dispel the haze but did not succeed. 
In the afternoon we saw land again, dimly. Toward evening 
we approached within a mile or so of the shore and cast 
anchor. We were in the * mouth of the Garonne River. 
It was a night of excitement for me, and I did not sleep 
.much. I was up and dressed with the first streak of dawn, 
and went on deck. The mists of the night had not yet been 
dispelled so that I could not see the land. I ascended the 
forecastle deck again,' sat down against the bow-sprit, 
wrapped my ulster tight around me to keep off the chill air, 
and waited for the sun to rise. As I looked over the ves- 
sel's side I could plainly perceive that we were in some quiet 
bay or river, for the water was not green like that of the 
ocean, and quite tranquil. Tiny wavelets broke against 
the cutwater of the plunger, and went eddying, bub-bub- 
bubbling by, toward the stern. The machinery had stopped 
and all was quiet except the water, and an occcasional sea-bird 
that shrieked discordantly as it flew by or settled in the 
water. 
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Old Sol rose in a fog-bank, and kept himself secluded for 
quite a little while. As he rose higher his rays became 
more powerful, and gradually the mists began to disappear. 
As they slowly lifted, like a curtain, they revealed the low 
shores of France. On the banks to our left the outlines of a 
towering, white-washed light-house could be discerned, and 
also a long dock or break- water. The other bank was far 
away and hilly. The scene was not a brilliant one; but it 
wais interesting e'nough. It breathed of France, and every 
breath of air that swept by whispered in French to me. I 
was delighted — transported. 

Soon as the atmosphere had become sufficiently clear, the 
plunger pulled up her anchor and slowly steamed up the 
Garonne. We had taken a pilot aboard the previous after- 
noon. We moved along at half-speed only, which pleased 
me, for 1 wanted to view the scenery. Quite soon we had 
entered the river proper, and then I had not eyes enough to 
see everything. At the entrance the banks on both sides are- 
low, but as you ascend, the left bank gradually grows higher 
until it becomes a steep bluff. On the right bank, a little 
way from the water,. begins a forest which stretches inland- 
Between the trees of this forest — perhaps it was only a park 
— I could see the gleaming walls of a chateau or villa. For 
a few miles up there were not many houses to be seen, but 
on the left bank, away far off, I could see the white houses 
of a village gleaming in the sunlight. On the right side I 
could now see a train of railroad cars whirling away in the 
direction of Arcachon, a famous watering place near Bordeaux. 
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As we moved slowly oti, both banks began to grow low, 
muddy and sedgy. From my elevated perch I could see far 
inland, for the tide was at the full, and the surface of the 
river was almost on a level with the banks. The forecastle 
deck was, therefore, far above the banks. 

Off Pauillac — a quarantine station — we anchored again^ 
and remained a few hours, until the health oflScers conde- 
scended to come on board to perform their duty. After 
they had departed we moved on again, not forgetting to take 
up the anchor first. 

From Pauillac up, the landscape was varied and interest- 
ing. At every few hundred feet on either bank, there was a 
villa (Maison des Pleasances, they are called), or a dwelling- 
house. All the buildings that I now saw were unlike any I 
had ever seen. Some of the villas were like miniature cas- 
tles, for they were adorned with turrets and battlements, and 
seemed quaint and romantic. Other dwellings were more 
like farm-houses, but they were old and queer. 

After we had passed the villa district we came to a stretch 
of country that was occupied by foundries, ship-yards, float- 
ing-docks, factories and other industrial establishments. A& 
it was Sunday all these establishments were closed. There 
were quite a number of ships on the various stocks, under- 
going repairs. In one of the ship-yards a sister ship of the 
Chateau Leoville was building. The steward pointed it out 
to us. 

We were now nearing Bordeaux, which is situated sixty- 
five miles up the Garonne. The river is a broad, tidal one. 
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for its tide has a rise and fall of twenty feet. At high tide 
it can float the largest ships. It is an historic, romantic 
stream, and if one could understand its language one could 
learn many a strange story of the days of yore. 

In good season the rare old plunger reached her dock at 
the southern part of Bordeaux. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BORDEAUX. 

BORDEAUX, one of the most important sea- port towns of 
France, is situated in the southwestern part of that 
country, near the borders of Spain. It is a city of hand- 
some appearance and much wealth, and reminds me much 
of New Orleans. There are many points of similarity be- 
tween Bordeaux and New Orleans. Both are situated on 
broad, tidal rivers; both are in the shape of a crescent; both 
have a series of stone-paved quays or levees ; both have the 
same number of inhabitants — about 200,000 people; both 
rivers on which they are situated flow into broad bays or 
gulfs, and finally the scenery of these rivers down from both 
cities, is varied and interesting. Are not these a strange con- 
catenation of circumstances? But here, however, the points 
of resemblance end. 

Bordeaux existed over 2000 years before New Orleans was 
dreamt of, and the Garonne had become a historic stream 
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ages before the course of the Mississippi was changed by an 
earthquake. The natural features of the two cities are alike, 
but their histories are totally different. 

Bordeaux was settled in the prehistoric ages, and during 
the occupation of Gaul by the Romans, was known as Bour- 
digalia. The Romans lived in Bordeaux for centuries, and 
there are many relics of their occupation still extant. 1 
have seen their portes or stone gate-ways, which stood along 
the walls that encircled the city. (All the old races were 
wont to surround their cities with massive stone walls as a 
protection against foreign invasion.) Ingress and egress to 
and from the city could only be had after night-fall through 
these portes. Very little of the walls remain; and as for 
the portes, they stand in the heart of the city to-day, and 
eeem aged, battered and time-stained. They stand as firm 
to-day, though, as on the day when they were built, which 
speaks well for the constructive ingenuity of the old Romans. 
They constructed their buildings of stone,, and the founda- 
tions could be depended on. In the Rue du Colysee stand 
the remains of an old Roman amphitheatre, entrance to 
which was afforded by massive archways, at least twenty 
feet thick. The archways still remain, but the rest of the 
building has long ago been swept away to make room for 
streets and houses. 

After the noble old Romans came the Moors, the Saracens 
and other barbaric, prehistoric tribes to occupy the city for a 
few centuries. They left few traces of their residence, and 
the only evidence that they dwelt there at all is afforded by a 
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number of strangely fantastic buildings, which can be seen 
along the quays and in the older streets. 

Bordeaux was captured by the English in the earlier cen- 
turies, and remained in their possession several hundred years, 
until finally it was wrested from their grasp again by the 
French. 

Since the English occupation Bordeaux has had quite a 
checkered career. It was besieged several times and badly 
damaged, but it flourishes to-day like an eucalyptus tree. 
During the great Revolution of 1789, Bordeaux saw some 
pretty lively days. The city always did like to be in fashion, 
so it had a reign of terror of its own, which, comparatively, 
was not inferior to the one at Paris. The Bordelaise Repub- 
licans chopped off the heads of every aristocrat they could 
find — and they found many of them. That they could not 
find more was not their fault. The guillotine was erected in 
a public square and attended to business day and night, and 
thousands of heads — male and female — were chopped off. 
The square in which the guillotine stood was afterwards con- 
verted into a little park, called the Place Dauphine. During 
my stay in Bordeaux I lived but a few steps away from this 
park, and often strolled in it. I thought of the dreadful 
scenes that had been enacted there and felt like exclaiming 
with Madame Roland, "Oh, Liberty! What crimes have been 
committed in thy name." 

Bordeaux is a city of much commercial importance. The 
Garonne connects it with north European and American 
ports, while the Canal du Midi connects it with the Mediter- 
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ranean and Levantine ports. Kailroad lines connect it with 
the large cities in France, Spain and other countries. As 
Bordeaux is situated in the wine districts, it is therefore 
the chief market for the surrounding vineyards. Its export 
trade is huge, but its import trade is not inconsiderable. Its 
levees are always covered with barrels, cases, barriques and 
tuns of wine awaiting shipment. 

The river is always full of shipping, atid the roadstead 
(La Kade) is a teeming highway. Little ferry-boats will take 
you across the river to La Bastide, a suburb. In this suburb 
are plenty of warehouses, docks, railroad stations, etc. One 
can cross the river, too, by means of a bridge, which is one of 
the longest and handsomest in Europe. This bridge was built 
by a stock company and must have cost considerable. It is 
1596 feet in length, by 50 feet wide, and is built of stone. 
It has a footway on either side for pedestrians, and a drive- 
way in the middle, all of which are paved with stone and are 
as solid as the streets on shore. The bridge is supported by 
seventeen massive arches, each arch being ornamented with a 
stone quoin. The bridge speaks well for the enterprise of the 
Bordelaise. It is a vast improvement on the insignificant 
little ferry-boats that cross the river. 

Though the quays are like those at New Orleans, yet at 
the sidewalks the similarity between them ends. On these 
sidewalks are houses quaint and old, and totally unlike those 
in New Orleans or any other American city. They are of 
all epochs — a strange, incongruous collection. Many are of 
stone, several stories in height, and surmounted by mansard 
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roofs. The upper stories are full of musty business offices, 
labyrinthine corridors, passageways and corkscrew stairways. 
Below are driveways for vehicles that lead into stone-paved 
courtyards. In other districts of the levees are open squares 
adorned with drinking fountains, stone benches and decaying 
statuary. The houses in some of these districts are moss- 
grown and covered with the stains of time and weather. 
They breathe of ages gone by, and sometimes their breath 
isn't any too sweet. Some of the houses contain shops in 
the lower story, which, though dark and dingy, yet are snug 
and cozy. 

Though the river- front seems like one vast quay, yet it is 
subdivided into various quays, each having a different name. 
The river-front was not all built up in one century, nor were 
the quays, for a quay was added from time to time, as neces- 
sity demanded. Thus there is the Quay de Louis XVIII, 
Quay de Quinquonze, Quay de Bourgoigne, Quay de la Mon- 
naie. Quay de Chatrons, Quay de Salinieres and others. 
Along the Quay de Quinquonze — which is one of the hand- 
somest — once stood an immense citadel or fortress, called the 
"Chateau Trompette," which was built by Vauban. This 
fortress has long since disappeared. Its site is now occupied 
by a public square, called the Place de Quinquonze, which is 
many acres in extent. At the end facing the river the square 
is terraced and stands above the sidewalk about six or eight 
feet. The terrace is approached by a broad flight of stone 
steps. At either side of the terrace, above the stairway, 
stand two pretty little Moorish light towers, called "Les 
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Colonnes Eostrales," which serve as light-houses. During 
my stay in Bordeaux an international fair was held in this . 
square. The huge spaces were covered by a large exposition 
building of glass and iron, and by theaters, bazars and num- 
erous other buildings. 

From the quays most of the principal streets radiate into 
the city. The principal streets are handsome and aristocratic, 
though not very long. What they lack in length they make 
up in beauty. The Cour de Chapeau Rouge (Red Hat street), 
the Alices de Tourny (named after a former superintendent 
of the province), the Cour de 1' Intendance, and the Pave des 
Chatrons are all splendid streets, being flanked by stores, 
-cafes, etc., and are fully as long as Kearney or Montgom- 
ery streets in San Francisco. They are not as lively as 
Kearney or Montgomery streets, but they wear an air of 
greater refinement. The business men in France are not so 
eager and active as those in America. They are slow-going 
and easy, but get along just as well. What is the use of 
hurrying? " He who hurries, dies, and he who does not hurry, 
•dies too," says the Spaniard. There are many very elegant 
retail shops on the streets that I have named, and their show 
windows are fitted up in a manner that American show win- 
dows cannot begin to imitate. The French have ever been 
noted for their consummate taste and skill, and the retail 
store-keepers of France are not lacking in these qualities. 

The old quarters of the city are pretty much as they were 
eehturies ago. The selfsame narrow streets are there; the 
«ame fantastically shaped houses; the same dingy, old shop s 
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and the same people. The poor are perforce a conservative 
class, for they cannot afford to change their habits. As their 
ancestors lived so do they live, and what was good enough for 
their ancestors is plenty good enough for them. 

It would be a difficult task for me to describe some of their 
houses. Many are built of wood and have sloping, tiled roofs. 
The first story often bulges out over the ground-floor, and 
serves as a porch. The exterior is decorated with heavy 
cross-beams of oak or other hard woods, and the windows are= 
of all conceivable shapes and sizes. Instead of one large 
window, there are often a dozen small ones, ranged side by 
side; then there are arched, semi-arched and quarter-arched 
windows. Other houses have square, and others again oblong^ 
windows. Many houses have gables, turrets and other gim- 
crackery on top, which give them a very quaint appearance. 
I confess that I like old-fashioned architecture. It breathes- 
of antiquity, and anything that breathes that way pleases my 
fancy. Many of the streets in the old quarters have na 
sidewalks at all, and are so narrow that a wagon can scarce 
pass through them. When a vehicle does pass through^ 
pedestrians scoot into doorways to avoid being jellified. A& 
these old streets are so narrow and the houses so high, they 
are invariably dim, for the sun does not shine through them 
more than a few minutes in the day. Thus the dim and 
musty shops are lit up even during the day by gas or oil. 

Vehicles of all kinds are plentiful in Bordeaux. The car- 
riages for hire are a good deal like the American hack. The 
wains and wagons, though, are totally unlike those in thia 
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country, as is the harness. There are several lines of street 
cars in Bordeaux, but they are called tram-cars or trams. They 
are like our cars in some respects, but not in all. Each tram 
has its conductor, driver and brake, and is drawn by two 
horses. The interior, too, is fitted up pretty much like our 
cars, but there the similarities end. The trams have a spiral 
stairway of iron on the platforms, which leads to the top of 
the vehicle. On top are two long, wooden benches placed 
back to back, which serve as seats for the passengers. The 
fare in Bordeaux is three sous (three cents) alow and aloft. 
In Paris a seat on top of a tram invariably costs less than a 
seat inside. T should think it ought to cost more. In fair 
weather I had rather ride on top every time. The driver is 
provided with a bugle, which he blows as a warning to the 
drivers of vehicles who obstruct the track. When all the 
seats in the tram are occupied, the conductor hangs out a 
sign which reads "complet;" this means that no more pas- 
sengers will.be taken aboard until a seat becomes vacant. 
Thus, passengers are not packed together like sardines in a 
box, as is the case in American cars, and the conductor does 
not continually try to make room " for one more." The 
trams of Bordeaux are owned by a syndicate of English- 
men, who reside in the city. There is quite a colony of Eng- 
lish people in Bordeaux, the male members of which are in 
business — the wine business, principally. 

There are many hotels (good and bad) in Bordeaux, but as I 
did not stop at any of them, I cannot therefore enlighten 
the reader as to their merits. The cafes are numerous and 
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of high and low degree. Of thein 1 shall have more to say 
hereafter. 

In the older streets the stores are run by the whole family, 
sometimes, and if papa or mama cannot induce you to buy 
something, perhaps the pretty daughters or handsome sons 
can. Susceptible strangers had better give the pretty 
daughters a wide berth, for they are awfully seductive. The 
great majority of stores in the older quarters are presided 
over by females. This is an immemorial custom. How it 
came in vogue I know not. The signs over the stores were 
Greek to me. I could never tell what a store contained by 
reading the legends over the doors or windows. A grocery 
store the Bordelaise call " Epicerie," " Denree Coloniales," or 
"Comestibilis;" an apothecary shop is a "pharmacie;" a sad- 
dlery "carrosserie;" a butcher-shop, "charcuterie;" a bak- 
ery, "patisserie;" a furniture store, "ameublement;" a mil- 
linery store, " lingerie," etc. The charcuterie windows are 
fitted up in a manner that American butcher-shop windows 
know not. The meats are fancifully adorned and look very 
appetizing. Above them hang festoons of sausages of all ages, 
degrees, sizes and kinds. In the patiserrie windows one may 
see tarts and cakes that make the teeth water, and meat patties 
and pate f oie de gras of all sizes and at all prices. It is diffi- 
cult for one to pass a French shop-window without looking in. 
Not alone are the bakery and butcher-shop windows in Bor- 
deaux thus artfully embellished, but the windows of all retail 
tradesmen. American ladies would never tire of gazing into 
the millinery and dry goods windows. 
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Bordeaux has a very fine opera house. The building is a 
huge one. It is built of grey stone, in the Italian style, 
and covers several acres of ground. It is nearly as broad 
as it is long, and is approached from the street by a flight 
of broad stone steps. A number of niassive round col- 
umns support a series of verandahs in front and at the sides. 
There are three stories to the building, and innumerable 
entrances, corridors, stairways and passages. The interi ^r is 
fitted up with loges. The frescoes and other adornments are 
handsome. The stage is immense in size. The theater is 
situated in a kind of open square, surrounded by aristocratic 
streets. 

The Bordelaise are a fine people. They are like the 
climate of their land — ever bright, genial and sunny. The 
gentlemen are handsome, noble and free-hearted, and the 
ladies have rounded figures, alabaster-like complexions and 
pretty features. They have the grace and vivacity of the 
North, with not a little of the voluptuousness and warmth of 
the South. They remind me much of the Creoles of New 
Orleans. Their grace and witchery is inimitable. So much 
grace, beauty and voluptuousness did I see in Bordeaux that 
eventually I became blase. 

Some strange old customs prevail in Bordeaux. The young 
men often march through the streets of a night, singing 
loudly, and no one ever thinks of stopping them. Young 
girls do not associate promiscuously with young men. They 
are usually under the observation of some female relative 
who acts as chaperon or duenna. Perhaps this is a Spanish 
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custom which the Bordelaise have imported from across the 
border^ It is not a nice custom. If a young man be enam- 
ored of a young lady he is not allowed to visit his "cher 
carur " at her home, but must be satified to adore her at a 
distance. This is tantalizing; but I believe this custom is 
dying out. Only the old Bourbons, the conservatives and the 
learn -nothings continue to observe it. 

Friends do not salute each other by a shake of the hand in 
Bordeaux, but kiss each other on the cheek. This habit, 
too, is dying out, I believe. The modern modes and fash- 
ions in all things are gradually being adopted by the pro- 
gressive classes in Bordeaux, and whether this be a benefit 
or an evil, I hesitate to say. One habit of the Bordelaise I 
must condemn, however. ^They expectorate into their hand- 
kerchiefs, instead of into spittoons or upon the ground. 



CHAPTER y. 

My debut in bordeaux. 

THE plunger arrived at Bordeaux just two weeks after 
leaving New York. Although she arrived at her pier 
rather late in the afternoon, yet the steward ordered us to 
get our things together, and get ready to disembark. As 
1 had determined not to stop at an hotel, but to rent a fur- 
nished room in the city, I would have preferred to remain on 
board until the following morning, so as to have more time 
and a better opportunity to look around, but the orders 
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were to disembark, and I had to go. I began to feel rather 
melancholy and disheartened, for I was in a strange land 
withoat much money, and could not speak the language. 
Miserable old tub as the plunger was, I hated to leave her^ 
for I had come to know her well, and also many of the people 
on board of her. 

Before any of the passengers were suffered to go ashore, a 
customs officer came on board to search our baggage. It did 
not take him long to examine mine. I opened my valise,, 
and he passed his hands around the sides and underneath it& 
contents, but not finding any contrabands, he chalked the 
valise, and I was then free to depart. I was not in a great 
linrry to go. I crossed the gang-plank slowly, and gazed 
ahead dejectedly. My appearance was as miserable as were 
my feelings. My clothes were soiled and wrinkled from the 
drenchings I had received on board; my hair was rather 
long; my face unshaven, and my black felt hat battered. In 
truth, I looked like a genuine tramp. I slung my ulster over 
my shoulder and moved on. As it was Sunday afternoon no 
work was going on upon the levees, and I walked along them 
until 1 reached the Quay de Quinquonze. I was not anxious 
to be seen by anyone until I could make a more creditable 
appearance. Fortunately, there were not many people in the 
streets just then. As the Quay de Quinquonze was encum- 
bered with casks, 1 was compelled to cross over upon the 
sidewalk. At the Place de Quinquonze 1 was accosted by a 
man in a blouse, who rattled away in French to me at a great 
rate. I had no idea what he was saying, so I made no reply. 
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This did not abash him in the least, for he talked away, and 
occasionally pointed to my valise. I thought he was a hotel- 
runner, but was not sure. Finally I got tired of the fellow's 
gabble and walked away. He followed me and grabbed my 
valise. I jerked it from him, and told him, in my own lan- 
guage, that he was a little too previous, and had better vam- 
ose. He did not understand my words, but he understood 
the angry flash in my eyes, and therefore made himself scarce. 
I strode on, but where I was striding to 1 did not know. The 
sights that 1 saw were strange and peculiar, and the few 
people whom I met stared at me curiously. When I 
reached the Cour de Chapeau Rouge I had the audacity to- 
turn up that aristocratic street, hoping thus to reach the heart 
of the city. I noticed signs on several houses along the 
street which read, " chambres garni," and which 1 knew meant 
" furnished rooms," but I had not the audacity to apply for 
rooms there. A tramp might as well have applied for lodg- 
ings on Fifth Avenue in New York. Whenever I met any 
one I looked across the street to see whether I could not see 
a friend of mine. I traversed the whole length of the Cour 
de Chapeau Rouge, which was about a mile long, and then 
came to the Place Dauphine Park, which I entered. I 
sat me down there on a bench to rest. So then, this was 
the spot where so many of the Bordelaise had lost their heads 
during the Revolution. No signs of blood were there now. 
There were a few graveled walks, a few trim grass-plats, a 
few benches, and a little artificial grotto at one end formed by 
rocks, down which a small stream of water trickled. An iron 
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railing, tipped with spear-heads, surrounded the park. 1 
rested a while, and then valorously plunged down one of the 
lanes of the old quarter in quest of a lodging. There were 
110 signs up on the first block, so I tried the second. Here 
I encountered a rare old barrack, upon which was nailed a 
tin sign. I pulled the bell, and before its echoes ceased, the 
door was opened by an old dame. The old lady stared at me, 
and while she did so I gulped down my embarrassment. 

" Bon jour, Madame," said 1, politely as I could. 

"Que voulez-vous?" said she, half angrily, not satisfied 
with my appearance. 

"Chambres garni?" inquired I. 

"Nons, nous avons pas des chambres garni ici," said she, 
and slammed the door. 

I understood her meaning, but not her words. " If the 
old dame don't keep furnished rooms, why don't she haul in 
her sign?" thought I, as I strode off much crestfallen. I tried 
another house with a sign further down the street. A rather 
stout woman, smelling of dish-water, answered my sum- 
mons. 

" Madame, avez-vous chambres garni to let ici?" asked T. 

The lady stared. " Plait-il, Monsieur?" said she. 

I repeated my question a little more slowly. I knew that 
it was sorry French that I was speaking, but it was the best 
I could do. 1 was in hopes that the lady might be able to 
gather my meaning, anyway. The lady said she could not 
understand me. I said to her then : 

" Chambres garni, Madame?" 
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She understood this, for she answered: <<Oui, Monsieur; 
combiens voulez-vous payez?" 

" Twenty francs par mois," said I, waiving both hands twice 
to demonstrate the sum offered. 

".Non!" said she, abruptly, anjl shut the door. 

At the third house a lady with a trim moustache came to 
the door. She told me that she had furnished rooms to rent. 

"How mucho, one mois?" said I. The lady only stared • 
I reversed the sentence: "One mois, Madame, how mucho ?"^ 
Alas! the lady could not understand me. She politely, yet 
firmly, shut the door. 

At the fourth house there was a knocker, which I handled 
rather timidly, for I was becoming discouraged. A pretty 
servant maid came to the door. When 1 saw her 1 blushed, 
and she blushed in response. When I had done blushing I 
asked: " Chambres garni ?" 

"Oui! Oui!" exclaimed she, and ran inside to call her 
mistress. The mistress was also pretty, and, withal, gracious. 

" Que voulez-vous, Monsieur," kindly inquired she. 

" Chambres garni," said I. 

The lady then asked me how much I was willing to pay, 
and I told her, but she could not agree to my terms. I was 
obliged to go elsewhere. 

But why continue the recital of my poor French and trib- 
ulations? It was not until nearly eight o'clock that night 
when I found a room which suited my slender purse. This 
room was situated in a house in the Rue du Palais Gallien, 
second floor, front. The price of it was only twenty francs 
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($4.00) per month, and it was worth double that sum. What 
is paore the house was situated only a few steps from the 
Place Dauphine Park. Let me describe the room. 

The floor was of polished oak and uncarpeted, but rugs 
disposed carelessly here and there relieved its bareness. A 
mediaeval, heavy oaken bedstead stood near the door, and it 
was so high th^t it almost required a step-ladder to reach 
the top. There were several mattresses on the bed, and each 
one could not have been less than three feet high. Attached 
to the bed frame was a tester, from which depended the folds 
of a snow-white curtain. That was a fine bed in which to 
play peek-a-boo. There were plenty of places in, under and 
around it to hide in; or a fellow might have dug a hole in one 
of the mattresses and hid there. Beside the bed stood a coffin- 
like structure which did duty as a night commode. Then 
there were three wooden chairs, an upholstered fauteuil, a 
wash-stand with a marble top and looking-glass, a taburet, 
and a wide fire-place, at the side of which stood a pair of 
tongs, a shovel, a poker and bellows. There were two case- 
ments that opened inwardly and afforded a view of the street; 
they were covered with white muslin curtains. Over the fire- 
place was a broad mantel-shelf, upon which stood a pretty little 
marble time-piece with golden hands and black figures; also 
a glass case of wax flowers; two brass candle-holders; several 
shells of the ocean, etc. Over the mantel hung a pier-glass 
frame the upper part of which contained glass, while the 
lower held an old-fashioned picture. In the picture the 
outlines of a convent could be seen, before the gates of 
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-which stood an old, gray-haired friar who was blessing two 
jouths who knelt at his feet. The youths seemed very 
humble and innocent-looking, and why they were being 
blessed I know not. Taken altogether was this not an ele- 
gant, room for the price? I paid a month's rent in advance 
and was given the following receipt by my landlady: 

" Le soussigne avoir recu de Sir Ben Goodkind la somme 
-de vingt francs pour une charabre qui il occupera chez moi, 
Eue du Palais Gallien No. — , pendant 15 jours on un mois." 
(The undersigned has received from Sir Ben Goodkind the 
sum of twenty francs for a room which he will occupy in 
my house, Eue du Palais Gallien, No. — , from two weeks to 
a month.) The receipt was dated and signed, and a two-cent 
stamp (timbre) affixed to make it legal. 

As will be seen, my landlady had knighted me. She had 
dubbed me Sir Ben Goodkind. Any man who will travel 
through a strange country under the circumstances that I did 
deserves either to be knighted or to be deemed a crazy man. 
It is a toss up between the two. 

The house in which 1 had taken up my abode was an old 
stone one, and was arranged differently from any I had ever 
been in. On the ground floor was a hall, a dining-room and 
a kitchen. All were paved with flag-stones. The kitchen 
was a huge affair, and its flre-place was ample enough to 
<5ontain a whole ox. The dining-room was an ordinary one 
and looked out upon the street. There were three stories 
above, which were reached by cork-screw stairways of stone. 
The upper stories contained bed-rooms only. At the back 
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part of the house was a species of hatchway that extended 
from the roof to the kitchen below. It was walled in and 
lighted by an ample skylight above. I believe it was built 
for an air chamber. 

I made arrangements with my landlady which enabled me 
to dine at home when I wished. When out sight-seeing, I 
could patronize the restaurants. This arrangement just 
suited me. 

My landlady and her two maid servants were very kind to 
me, and looked after my comfort closely. The landlady had 
a charmipg young daughter of sixteen, who attended schooL 
Mademoiselle was the business man of the house, for she 
collected the rents from the lodgers and boarders, wrote out 
the receipts, and performed the other duties of a business 
nature. 

After the negotiations for my room had been completed I 
went to bed, for I was utterly worn out with fatigue and 
excitement. My bed was soft and easy and I slept sound in 
it. I awoke the next morning feeling much refreshed. It 
was the first time I had slept with my clothes off for two 
weeks, and the change felt good. After washing and dress- 
ing I threw open the casements and sat down upon the 
casing to survey the surroundings. I observed that the Kue 
du Palais Gallien was not a very broad street, and that the 
houses, though respectable-looking, were old and queer. The 
majority of them had dormer windows and sloping ropfs. 
Nearly opposite my window stood an odd-looking structure. 
It was as high as the other houses, but did not contain a 
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single window. A stone wall that reached to the first story 
cointained a gateway, which afforded entrance to a garden. 
The house was a gloomy one, and looked like an old prison. 
As I sat there by the window, I suddenly heard a series of 
police whistles. I jumped up and craned my neck out of the 
window to see what the matter was. Matter enough in good 
truth. Walking along in the middle of the street were a 
number of black>haired nanny-goats, and in front of them 
strode a peasant in a green blouse blowing the whistle. The 
peasant was a vendor of goat's milk. The nannies were very 
gentle and well trained, and each one responded with alacrity 
when its master called it up to be milked. While perambu- 
lating the streets the nannies regaled themselves with bill- 
posters and other dainties that they happened to encounter. 
Their milk was doled out in any desired quantity to custom- 
ers, and its freshness and purity could be depended on. After 
sitting at the window a little while I thought I might as well 
go down stairs and interview my landlady a little. Accord- 
ingly i descended and exchanged the salutations of the morn- 
ing with her and her daughter. They were in the dining-room. 
Bye-and-bye I asked my landlady to direct me to a place 
where I could take a bath. She told me that there was a 
superior bathing establishment facing the river on the Quay 
de Quinquonze. I would Have no trouble whatever in finding 
it she said. I had simply to walk down to the river and find 
a huge stone building with the words "Bains " (baths) on it. 
I found the place readily enough. The building was a huge 
one of several stories, and was approached by a broad flight 
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of steps. I ascended the stairway, and found myself in a lofty, 
extensive, stone-paved corridor. Near the door was a little 
cuddy hole fitted up as an office wherein sat a lady who acted 
as dame du comptoire, 1 walked into the office, saluted the 
lady, and grunted the one word " bain !" " Trente sous," 
(thirty cents) said the lady as laconically, in reply. After 
paying the sum demanded, the lady rung for an attendant, 
who came and conducted me into a bath-room. The attend- 
ant turned on the hot and cold water and then left me. He 
returned in a few moments with a number of hot sheets, 
towels and a linen ulster. 1 had no idea what the ulster 
was for, so 1 did not use it. I noticed that the atten- 
dant had not brought me any soap, so 1 said to him, 
^' Savon!" He vanished, and sp3edily returned with a tray 
full of scented soaps. I told the man, as well as I could, that 
1 did not wish to huy any soap, but that 1 merely desired a 
small piece for present use. He left with the tray and soon 
returned with a small piece of common soap. 

After the bath, as I was about to leave the establishment, 
the attendant thrust himself upon my notice, and bowed very 
obsequiously. 1 thought the man was very polite, and walked 
on. Near the threshold, he stopped me, addressed me, 
and demanded four sous. "Four sous; what for?" said I, 
angrily. Thirty cents was quite enough to pay for the bath, 
1 thought. " Pour le savon " (for the soap), said he. The 
miserable, thieving wretch tried to make me pay for a small 
piece of ordinary soap, but he got no four sous out of me. 
The man grew red in the face, and strode off, rolling sacrea 
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between Ms teeth like a good fellow. What cared I for his 
sacpes? I did Tw>t propose to stand by and see myself swindled. 

After leaving the place, I retraced my footsteps homeward, 
for I felt quite hungry after the bath. After reaching home, 
I asked my landlady to prepare a good dinner for me, which 
she agreed to do. In due time, the dinner was ready. I took 
my seat at the dining-room table, and was waited upon by the 
daughter of the house herself. Quite an honor, in sooth! 

The first course consisted of soup de bouillion. It was 
mighty thin soup. After the soup plate was removed, I sat 
there fifteen long minutes waiting for the next course. Made- 
moiselle and I improved the time by engaging in conversa- 
tion. The young lady murdered English and I French. 
Bye-and-bye I could contain my impatience no longer, so I 
asked the young lady whether the cook had gone away. I 
was getting ravenous with hunger. Miss Laurc (that was 
the young lady's name) arose, went out into the kitchen, 
and soon returned with a very small slice of pate-de-foie-gras- 
What there was of it was good, but there was little of it. 
Miss Laure tried to find out, by asking adroit questions, who 
I was, where I came from, what I intended to do in France, 
etc. I enlightened her as best I could, but, as I felt myself 
growing hungry again after the lapse of ten minutes, I asked 
her if that were all of the dinner. She laughed and said no, 
and went out again to bring me in another homeopathic dose 
of something. This time she brought me in a transparent 
slice of boBuf av,x champignons (beef with mushrooms). 
After the regular interval had elapsed, a small quantity of 
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chicory salad was brought to me in a bowl. Nothing else was 
served with it. After the salad came a pill of cheese, and 
then several small oranges. I arose from the table nearly 
starved. Oh how 1 did long for a good honest bite of some- 
thing! Anything would have been good enough, providing 
there was enough of it. I declare right here that I never sat 
down to a good square meal in France. The cooking was good 
enough, but the meals were served in such a way that I could 
never enjoy them. 

A bottle of wine was on the table for my use during the 
dinner, and Miss Laure noticed that I. had not even uncorked 
the bottle. She called my attention to the fact, and I told 
her that I did not care for wine. '' Not care for wine ?" said she^ 
<' Why, everyone in Bordeaux drinks wine; even the child- 
ren." She uncorked the bottle, poured out a glassful of wine 
for me, and then, raising the glass to her lips, tasted it and 
then handed the glass to me. I took it and drained its con- 
tents, but soon had cause to regret it. The wine was strong 
and rendered me dizzy. 1 acted so strangely that the young 
lady nearly died with laughter. Her peals rang through the 
house. She rallied me unmercifully, and told me that I was 
a queer young man to feel the effects of a glass of wine. 
" Your countrymen, the Indians in America, don't they like 
wine?" inquired she. I told her there were no Indians wlier^ 
1 came from, which she rather doubted, I guess. She had 
learned at school that Indians dwelt in this country. 

I noticed that there were several queer-looking decanters on 
the table, and I asked Laure what was in them. By way of an- 
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"Bwer she picked up a plain earthen one, and poured out some 
of its contents into a glass. She begged me to taste it. It 
looked like water, but smelled like tar. The smell was 
enough for nae, so I did not care to taste it. Miss Laure 
begged me so hard to do so, however, that, in the end, just 
to oblige her, I did taste it. It was tar-water, pure and 
simple, and the Bordelaise put it upon their table as an 
appetizer. A taste of it made me screw my mouth into all 
kinds of shapes, and the mischievous girl ran out into the 
kitchen shrieking with laughter. As for me, I arose from 
the table, and went out and bought me a big meat-patty at 
the baker's, which I devoured in my room. 

Later, I came down stairs again and met Laure, with whom 
I engaged in conversation. She was a sprightly lass, and I 
guess I amused her as much as she did me. We conversed 
about the fair, the theater, the opera, the balls and what not. 
As the prices at the variety theater were within my means I 
concluded to go there that night. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE FOLIES BORDELAISE. 

THE Folies Bordelaise (Bordeaux Folly Theater) is situated 
in the Rue St. Catherine, and I left the house at about 
seven o'clock in the evening to go there. The landlady and her 
daughter had given me directions how to find the street, but 
the directions were so intricate that I soon lost my way. I 
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Btopped a passer-by and asked him to direct me. He court- 
eously offered to walk to the theater with me, although he 
was going in an opposite direction at the time. To this I 
objected, but he good-naturedly insisted. That is the way 
with the Bordeaux people. They are alway ready to go out 
of their way to do one a favor. The gentleman whom I had 
addressed saw at once that I was a stranger, and therefore he 
placed himself at my service. I was grateful to him for his 
courtesy, and asked him to step into a cafe with me to have 
a drink or a cigar, but he smiled and shook his head 
negatively. 

The Rue St. Catherine is in the old quarter, and is a nar- 
row, populous street. Its numerous shops were lit up, and 
did not seem so dingy as during the day. The street was 
thronged with people, who elbowed each other upon the 
narrow sidewalks. The majority (myself included) walked 
in the middle of the street where there was more room. An 
occasional vehicle came along, and then all had to scamper 
for the sidewalks. The Folies Bordelaise was soon reached. 
I paid thirty cents and was given a ticket that admitted me 
to the orchestra. The theater looked pretty much like an 
American theater, but there were more lobbies inside and 
also a grand cafe. A number of loose women (cocottes) 
always attend this theater to catch beaux, and I guess they 
succeed pretty well. So long as the cocottes behave them- 
selves, no objection is made to their presence in the theater 
or cafe. They are usually well dressed and pretty, and a 
stranger would not suspect their calling. 
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In front of the seats in the theater are narrow racks to 
contain refreshments, and while the performance is going on 
one can eat, drink or smoke, as he or she choses. At 8 
o'clock precisely the orchestra struck up, and 1 then recol- 
lected that 1 had neglected to obtain a programme. I left 
my seat (which was well up toward the stage), and went 
toward the entrance where there were several women walking 
about with bundles of programmes in their hands. One or 
two of the women made a rush for me, and I accepted a pro- 
gramme from the one who had reached me first. I thanked 
the woman and was moving off when she began to shout at 
me. I could not understand what she was saying, so I 
kept on. She moved after me, and shouted louder. I 
felt much embarrassed at this. I turned about and asked 
the woman what she wanted. She demanded four sous for 
the programme. Four cents for a programme? Ye Gods^ 
what a swindle! However, I paid the sum demanded and 
afterwards learned that programmes in all French theaters 
must be paid for. 

After securing the programme I returned to my seat, and 
by that time the orchestra was in full play. It was a pot- 
pourri they were playing, and in it were some foreign airs. 
I could distinguish the song of " Eileen Alanna," but it was 
so hedged about with French variations that I doubt whether 
the author of the song himself could be sure whether it was 
his composition or not. The man who arranged that pot- 
pourri ought to be executed, for he has tnurdered many a 
fine air. The band was a good one, and was led by an Ameri- 
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<5an — a New Orleans colored man. I was informed that he 
had been the leader of the band for many years, and was 
highly appreciated in Bordeaux. This theater does not 
employ a regular troupe, but changes its programme every 
week — like most variety theaters — and engages variety actors 
and actresses of all kinds and nationalities. Even American 
actors sometimes find their way to Bordeaux. When the 
music ceased the curtain was rolled up and revealed a street 
scene. No one was on the stage. The band tweedle-leedled 
a little and then a young man, attired in street costume, 
appeared and sang a comic ditty entitled, " Ma femme est en 
voyage" (my wife is voyaging). He accompanied the words 
■of the song with significant smirks and grins which caused 
much merriment, but as I could not understand the burden 
of the song, it possessed no interest for me. After he had 
retired, the band regaled us with a little more music, and 
then Mile. Mialet, a star actress from the Alcazar Cafe 
Chantant in Paris, appeared. As Mile. Mialet was a star, 
and from one of the most popular theaters in Paris, she car- 
ried much prestige with her. She sang a song entitled, 
^' Mon petit piou-piou," which I cannot translate. The young 
actress had a good deal of chic^ and gesticulated much while 
singing. She sang well enough, but not remarkably well, in 
my judgment. For some reason unknown to me she brought 
down the house and created an immense furor. She was 
applauded wildly, and responded to each encore with increased 
enthusiasm. The audience caught up the chorus after awhile 
and sang it with her. Even the females in the audience 
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joined in. The effect was thrilling. Even I, who could not 
understand a word that was said, felt strangely exalted. After 
the song was ended, the male part of the audience put their 
clenched fists to their mouths and shouted through them, 
«beel" "bee!" like mad bulls. It was a way they had of 
expressing their approval. When the actress was finally suf- 
fered to retire, it was amid a shower of bouquets and tre- 
mendous shouts. 

The next event on the programme was a wire-walking per- 
, formance, to be done by Signora Leduc^ Miss Leduc was 
Spanish, and had long black hair; her well -formed limbs 
were encased in tights. Miss Leduc was a little duck, but I 
had seen tight-rope performances before, and therefore was 
not much interested in what she did. She performed several 
difficult feats, which were well applauded. 

Next came a comic opera called " Mr. Cauliflower is at 
home." The opera was comic, and contained some pretty 
airs. I believe the music is by Offenbach. The plot of the 
play, as 1 understood it, was this: Mr. Cauliflower remained 
at home and was called on by some strange specimens of 
humanity, whom he entertained to the best of his ability. 
Among other specimens that called was a lady who seemed 
much like an electrified frog, for she could not rest quiet 
for a moment. She and old Cauliflower sang a very pretty 
duet together, and after singing it she got the tantrums 
again; suddenly, she tripped and fell upon the floor. As 
she fell her skirts went up pretty high, and displayed a 
generous quantity of limb. In her embarrassment she pulled 
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Mr. Cauliflower down on top of her, and tried to utilize him 
as a covering, but this embarrassed Cauliflower so much that 
he did not know what to do. This scene brought down the 
house. It was a very, very naughty one, but I did not see 
anyone blush. 

Next came a " Ballet Andalous" (Andalusian ballet), per- 
formed by two women and a man. it was commonplace. 

The last event on the programme was a pantomime a la 
Humpty Dumpty. It was a funny one. Act I. Scene I. 
An inn in the Fyrenee Mountains. The inn is kept by 
an old hag and her son, both of whom are on murder 
bent. A student happens along, asks shelter for the night, 
and is taken in. A banquet, consisting of sour beer and a 
crust of bread, is set before him, and while absorbed in the 
crust the old lady steals up behind him and playfully pokes 
the blade of a long knife between his ribs. The unlucky 
student keels over dead. This act is irresistably funny. 

Act II. Scene II. The self-same posada, (inn). The 
same old woman and same son. A sergeant (Humpty- 
Dumpty) and several soldiers enter the inn, and ask shelter 
for the night. It is not refused them. The sergeant is 
placed in one room, and the soldiers in another. At about 
midnight the hag steals into the sergeant's room with the 
intention of carving him. All is dark and silent. Outside, 
the mountains are wrapped in gloom, and perhaps a few 
ghosts may be flitting about. The sergeant snores loudly in 
his bed. The hag approaches and reconnoitres. Humpty 
feigns sleep, but his weather-eye is open. He has seen the 
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bag, unknown to her. She approaches him, bends over him, 
raises the weapon on high, but before it can descend Hump- 
ty springs out of bed, seizes her, lays her over his knee, tucks 
up her skirts behind very carefully, and loudly sounds the 
roll-call upon her anatomy. The soldiers rush in, in response 
to the summons, take in the situation, and deride the old hag^ 
That ends the play. 



CHAPTER VII. 

I GET A SHAVE. 

AFTER the performance was over, I went right straight 
home. But no! I did not go so very straight either. 
The way was rather devious, and 1 lost my bearings once or 
twice. When I reached the Place Dauphine, however, I wa& 
all right. I reached the house, opened the door with the 
latch-key the landlady had thoughtfully provided me with, 
and tried to find the stairway. There was no light in the 
house, for the hour was late. After floundering around a 
good deal I found the stairway, and then groped my way to 
the second story. Nor was it an easy task, in the intense 
gloom, to find my room, either. I .had to undress and go to 
bed in darkness, for I could not find any matches. At one 
time, I bumped against the cofiin near my bed, and nearly 
upset it. 

The following morning, being the second day of my advent 
in the city, I concluded to get a shave. The landlady told 
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me that I would find a barber-shop only a block or two from 
the house. After breakfast, I sallied forth in search of it. 
I saw no sign of a barbershop on the street indicated. I 
walked a mile or two in quest of such an establishment, but 
in vain. Finally 1 stopped a man and asked him if he could 
tell me where I could get shaved. He pointed out a hair store 
(coifEeuir) not far away. I walked into that store, which was 
adorned by wigs and other hirsute coverings, and was greeted 
by a lady seated at a low desk. There were no barber-chairs 
there nor anything else to indicate that it was a shaving es- 
tablishment. I looked around feeling somewhat embarrassed, 
and finally faced the lady. I passed my hand over my stubby 
chin and said to her, interrogatively, " Rase?" She smiled and 
told me to " montez en haut" (go up stairs). I montezed, 
and found myself in a neat barber-shop which contained two 
shaving chairs. I seated myself in one of them and awaited 
proceedings with some misgivings. The barber lathered me 
and then used the razor. After the first swoop or two, I saw 
that the man understood his business, so my fears vanished. 
After shaving me the barber did not bathe my face himself, 
as American barbers do, with water or bay rum, but pointed 
to a basin and hinted for me to perform that job myself. 
That is the only difference in the modus operandi between 
the French and American barbers. 1 was charged six cents 
for the shave. That is the usual price, though the more 
aristocratic places charge ten cents. 

This being Tuesday, and the first day in Lent, it was there- 
fore a holiday for the Catholics, who celebrated it in masking 
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and merry-making in general. The principal streets were 
thronged with people, who lined the sidewalks and watched 
the maskers as they passed by in carriages or on foot. I 
thought I might as well join the throng and see the sights. 
It was a motley throng that I had joined. There were 
monks in black gowns and shovel hats; nuns in dark dresses 
and white bonnets; common soldiers in gay uniforms; dis- 
tinguished looking officers; festive clerks; good-natured 
shopkeepers; gentlemen of leisure; artisans and laborers; 
peasant women; flower girls; pretty ladies, and others. The 
majority were dressed in quaint, outlandish custumes, and 
seemed to me like people in a play^like the chorus people in 
an opera. Yet everyone seemed pleased and happy. When- 
ever a comic masker came by and made fun, everyone shouted 
with laughter, and seemed as delighted as a child with a new 
toy. A few guyed the maskers, and when a masker had the 
hardihood to guy them in return, and got off a good hit, shouts 
of merriment went up that made the welk'n ring. The people 
were there to be amused, and it did not take much to amuse 
them. The maskers came and went through the principal 
streets all day long — and far into the night too. There was no 
regular procession as in New Orleans during the Mardi Gras. 
Bye-and-bye a company of Spanish students came along — there 
might have been thirty in all — some playing the mandolina, 
and others the castanets. I never heard sweeter or more 
inspiring music. Imagine, if you can, twenty guitars play- 
ing at once, and playing low and sweet. More soothing, 
thrilling, rythmical music cannot be made. And the man- 
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dolina is even softer and sweeter than the guitar. The men, 
who were veritable Spaniards, were clothed in dark habili- 
ments, and had black togas slung around the upper part of 
the body; a broad blue sash was flung across the left shoul- 
der, and to it was fastened the musical instrument. All the 
musicians were dressed alike. In front were two men, who 
carried poles at least twenty feet long, and at the top of the 
poles were receptacles to hold coins or other money. These 
poles were shoved up to the higher windows of the houses, 
60 that the spectators there, as well as those lower down, 
could contribute if they chose. One of the gang went along 
the street with a hat soliciting contributions. Almost every- 
one gave something. In some places money fairly rained 
down upon the musicians. They must have reaped a harvest. 

At night there was a grand ball at the Alhambra, and I 
have no doubt that the merry people turned themselves loose 
on the occasion. They always do. The mask balls of Lent, 
in France, are noted for their lively doings. 

After witnessing the fun for awhile, I concluded to visit 
the American Consul to see about getting some oiBcial papers 
that would enable me to journey through France on foot. I 
found the consulate readily enough, which was situated in a 
fine street. I was kindly received by the Consul. After a 
few moments of desultory conversation I asked our represen- 
tative for papers of identification. Without such papers I 
might be stopped by gens d' armes in remote districts, and held 
on suspicion, or even imprisoned, because I could not prove 
who I was. The Consul asked me for my passports, and I told 
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Mm that the French Consul at New York gave me none, and 
had furthermore told me that none would be required. Our 
Consul said it was true that passports were no longer required 
in France, but under the circumstances I must prove my iden- 
tity, else he could not give me vouchers. To prove my iden- 
tity would have entailed great delay and trouble, hence I con- 
cluded to get along without the consular vouchers. Thus I 
was constrained to relinquish my design of rambling through 
the remote districts of France on foot. I was bitterly dis- 
appointed. I would not take the chances of being arrested 
and imprisoned on suspicion. Had I had plenty of money I 
would not have been 'afraid of what might happen, but a 
traveler is at a disadvantage in a strange land without friends 
or plenty of money. To economize, 1 did make some pedes- 
trian tours during my sojnirn in France, but I was very 
careful where I made them. I did not pedestrianate in any 
lonely neighborhoods, but on well-traversed, public highways, 

Bordeaux has a number of rare old churches, and one or 
two fine old cathedrals. The Cathedral of St. Andre is the 
most important and prominent ecclesiastical edifice in the 
city. After leaving the consulate I concluded to visit this 
venerable pile. 

It is situated in the old and populous quarter, and towers 
above the surrounding houses like an iceberg over a ship. 
Even its roof is twice as high as the houses, not speaking of 
its soaring spires. The building is of stone, and looks black 
and moldy with age. It was built in the 10th or 11th cen- 
tury. The interior smells musty, and its vaulted aisles tower 
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aloft to a great height. The interior covers acres of space, 
and at the further ends one can scarce hear the loudest tones 
of the preacher when he preaches in his pepper-box pulpit. 
The floors are of stone, and are divided into confessionals, 
sanctuaries, crypts and tombs. Almost every prominent 
Catholic family in Bordeaux has its private sanctuary or 
chapel in St. Andre, which is fitted up with many large wax 
tapers (bougies), images of Qhrist, the Virgin or patron saints, 
and other embellishments. A whole regiment of priests, 
acolytes, choir-boys and dignitaries take part in the services, 
and gongs, bells and what not are kept going there (as in other 
cathedrals throughout the world) during the services. There 
is an immense organ in the loft at St. Andre, and when it 
plays the vast building trembles and vibrates as though from 
an earthquake. The tones are loud, sonorous and clear, and 
make the million echoes in the vast pile ring again. At such 
times feelings of awe and solemnity thrill one, and .the soul 
is rendered enthusiastic. 

Adjoining the cathedral, and standing in the cathedral 
close or park, about a block away from the main building, is 
a massive tower of stone called the Tour Pey Berlan, so called 
because it was erected by a former Archbishop of Bordeaux 
of that name, many hundred years ago. Pierre (in English 
Peter or Pete) Berlan was the son of a common laborer, and 
by talent, assuidity and piety was enabled to reach almost the 
highest ecclesiastical position in the land. He was a good 
and benevolent man, and venerated by the people. It must 
have cost him an immense sum to erect that tower, for it is a 
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grand one. As Pey, or Pete, was a self-made man I thought 
I could do no less than to honor him by ascending his tower^ 
At the base of the tower and deep set in the walls was a stout 
oaken door, at which I knocked for admittance. 1 was met 
by a woman, the warder, who told me that I was free to in^ 
spect the tower. I gave her a few sous, which were doubtless^ 
expected of nae, and then ascended. Innumerable flights of 
steps led up to the belfry, but before I was half-way up my 
limbs grew heavy with fatigue. The stairways were dark, for 
only at long intervals were there openings to admit light and 
air. These openings were narrow slits or embrasures, like 
those in a fort. The belfry was in a roomy, quadrangular 
space. Above the belfry there were more steps, but I was- 
undecided whether to go higher or not. 1 sat down and ar- 
gued the question pro and con. I decided the (Juestion pro^ 
Mr. Berlan had gone to a good deal of trouble and expense to- 
build this tower, and it would not do to honor him only half 
way. I gazed out through one of the tall mullioned windows 
and could see the housetops of the city stretching away in 
every direction. All the roofs were tiled, and the roof of 
St. Andre itself appeared like * a brick-colored sea. After 
gazing at this endless vista of red and yellow tile for a few 
moments, I arose and ascended higher. I reached a platform,, 
but it was not the top of the structure. It was high enough 
to suit me however. I had a magnificent view of the country 
from there. Away, far down, ever so far down, I could see 
people walking along the streets; they were no bigger than 
ants, and seemed to crawl along. It was a funny sight to see: 
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them. Quite a distance down was the gigantic roof of the 
cathedral. At my right-hand side, winding in and out like 
a serpent through the land, was the Garonne. It looked like 
a thread, and the shipping upon it looked like toy boats. Tall 
masts seemed like match-sticks. Beyond the river stretched 
a broad vineyard-covered champaign to the edge of the hori- 
zon. In spots upon the landscape gleamed the \^hite- washed 
houses of villages. They flickered and flared in the strong 
light of the sun. On the left-hand side were more vineyards 
and villages that extended away out to the sea line. As a 
whole the scene was an interesting one Above the platform 
^here I stood rose the crowning spire of the tower. From 
its truncated top an image of the Virgin and infant rose 
upward toward the sky. It rendered me dizzy to look up 
toward that* exalted piece of sculpture. The sides of the 
tower around and below me were adorned by grotesque masks 
and heads, showing plainly that the work was done at a period 
^hen the architectural taste was yet crude and barbaric. 
After seeing all I wished I descended. 

After emerging from the tower I strolled along through 
some of the adjacent streets, and soon came upon one pf the 
Halles Centrales^ or markets, of the city. These market 
halles^ or halls, are open at the sides, and roofed over with 
glass. They are usually built of iron, and are fitted up with 
innumerable stalls, whereon fish, fowl, fruit and vegetables 
lie in profusion. In these halles you can find anything that 
-civilized people use for food, and also a few articles that are 
native only to the country near Bordeaux. Such articles, for 
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instance, as eeps, a species of mushroom; ortolans^ a bird 
that makes its home in the Bas -Pyrenees near by; royanSy a 
species of sardine that is caught in the streams near Bor- 
deaux, etc. 

1 once surprised my stoma-'^h with an ortolan, and found 
it delicious eating. The American rail is a species of this 
bird. It tastes something like quail. 

There is an extensive public park in Bordeaux — called the 
jardin puhUc — which is laid out very handsomely. It com- 
prises about 100 acres, I should judge, and is enclosed by a 
tall, ivon railing. There are several pretty artificial sheets of 
water in it, upon which swim swans, ducks and other aquatic 
fowl. Then there are broad avenues and pathways, pavilions 
perched upon rocks, rocky dells, bosky groves, rare plants, 
trees and exotics, well-kept lawns, magnificent terraces, a 
dairy, hot-houses, a large horticultural pavilion, a music pa- 
goda, etc. The park is situated in an old quarter, and is 
surrounded by handsome houses of the Renaissance, Moyen 
Age, and other periods. The surroundings add to the inter- 
est and beauty of the park. A band of music plays twice a 
week in the pagoda, and that is the time to see and study the 
Bordelaise, for then they flock to the park in vast numbers. 
At such times you can see papa, mamma and the children 
under the trees of the avenues near the music-stand; papa* 
reading the paper, mamma knitting and chatting to some 
lady friend, and the children romping and playing. Crowds 
of young men promenade to and fro, and are stealthily re- 
garded by bevies of pretty girls. The young men, as a rule. 
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are handsome, and, as for the ladies, they are incomparable. 
It is refreshing to see with what courtly grace the gentlemen 
demean themselves, and how cooly and courtier-like they 
act in the presence of ladies. To observe them is a lesson 
in good manners. And to see the sylph-like grace, the 
refined chic^ the espieglerie of manner (if 1 may use the word 
in such a setise) of the ladies, is a treat to the eyes, and is 
more gratifying to witness than a good play at the theater. 

1 went to the park one day while the band played, and 
was delighted with what I saw. The music wfts good, but I 
heeded it less than I did the people. 

There are many benches, fauteuils, and thousands of iron- 
framed, cane-bottomed chairs disposed about the walks and 
avenues near the music stand, and though the benches are 
free to all, one is obliged to pay two sous for the privilege of 
occupying a chair, and three sous for a fauteuil. Decrepit 
old women or widows collect the rents, and give you a printed 
receipt when they have received the money. You may oc- 
cupy another chair of the same kind for which you have paid, 
elsewhere, and you will not be obliged to pay again. You 
have only to show your receipt to the collector should she 
come to you again. The money so collected — deducting a 
moiety for the collector — ^goes to pay for the music. 
* I sat down upon a two-cent seat amid the throng in the 
park, and twirled my cane and smoked a cigarette while I re- 
garded the scenes around me. Suddenly 1 saw my friend of 
the plunger. Monsieur Gustave, loom up, but 1 did not hail 
him. He did not see me. He was attired as nobby as the 
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nobbiest. Soon after he had passed by a young girl, accom- 
panied by an elderly gentleman with mutton-chop whiskers, 
sat down on seats nearly opposite me. The young lady was 
the fairest vision of loveliness I had ever beheld. She could 
not have been more than seventeen, yet in that clime girls 
mature early, and she was budding into womanhood. She 
was rather tall and well knit across the shoulders, yet she 
seemed fragile and etherial. She was dressed in some soft, 
clinging stuff that seemed to reveal rather than to hide her 
figure. Had I been a painter I should have liked to portray 
her face, for if faithfully put on canvas it would irresistibly 
have drawn the gaze of the spectator. It was a face that once 
seen could never be forgotten. It was blonde in type with 
fair hair and blue eyes. The complexion was like peaches 
and cream. The teeth were white as pearls, and the lips red 
and luscious. The nose was small. The breasts were high 
and swelling. The feel were small as a child's, and encased 
in bottines. The expression of the face was infantile, 
yet I could feel instinctively that there was more guile 
-in her heart than simplicity. The young lady was often 
greeted by the passers-by, and she acknowledged each salute 
by just the slightest inclination of the head. Not a muscle 
of her face moved to betray what she felt. She was impassi- 
bility itself. Her escort — doubtless her papa — read a paper 
and seemed oblivious to what was going on around him. I 
could not take my eyes from this vision of loveliness. Her 
beauty moved me strangely. I felt exalted. Poetry, love 
and delight Seemed to float in my brain. I felt myself her 
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captive. Let me say right here that I am a bad man to 
capture. This lady could have done what she pleased~with 
me. She might have sat upon me and I would have told her 
never to arise. Had she but smiled upon me 1 would have 
felt that my cup of bliss was full. Had she spoken to me 
I would have trembled like a whipped cur. I was undone, 
unstrung, enchanted, bewitched — call it what you will. T 
pulled forth my note-book and tried to write down a few 
thoughts in verse. I succeeded illy, but the action at least 
distracted my thoughts. Let me produce a few lines of this 
" poultry." ' 1 do not offend that way often, and I promise 
the reader not to so offend again. I wish to show how badly 
I was smitten. Here is part of what I wrote: 



MAID OF BORDEAUX. 

Maid of Bordeaux thou art fair 
And charming far beyond compare. 
Thine eyes are of that light, clear blue 
Which one in Northern fikiea may view. 
I gaze into their lovely sheen, 
Aiid then I sad and mournful dream 
Of arid steppes and dreary plains, 
And of the blast that loud complains. 
When 'iumes a smile those wondrous eyes, 
Then fade those wintry, arctic skies; 
Then thro' the bright, enraptured sight 
Float up visions golden bright. 
When I view thine cheeks so fair. 
And watch the colors playing there, 
Then do I think of ocean's deep 
Where gay shadows play bo-peep. 
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Thy slender, pretty, child-like feet 
Are so wondrously petite 
That I wonder how they bear 
A form so pond'roas in compare. 

But enough! I have presented sufficient to show that I 
was pretty hard hit. 



CHAPTEK VIII. 

THE WINES OF BORDEAUX. 

FOR the information contained in this chapter, I am in- 
debted to Murray's Guide Book of France. 

Bordeaux Wines. 
The long tongue of land stretching north from Bordeaux, 
between the sea on one hand and the Garonne and Gironde 
on the other, is called Medoc {in medio aquce)^ because nearly 
surrounded by water. It is the north termination of the ex- 
tensive district of sand-hills and sand-plains, called Les 
Landes, extending from Bayonne north, which changes to a 
bank of gravel on approaching the left bank of the Garonne, 
and forms a narrow strip nowhere more than one or two 
miles broad, raised from fifty to eighty feet above the river, 
which is planted with vines, and contains some of the most 
precious vineyards in the world. The transition is abrupt 
from this gravel bank near the river to the mere Landes or 
sandy waste running to the west and south of it, producing 
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nothing but firs, furze and heath. The soil of Medoc is a 
light gravel, and indeed, on the spots where some of the best 
wine is produced, it appears a mere heap of white quartz, 
rolled pebbles, about the size of an egg, mixed with sand. 
The best wine is not produced where the vine bush is most 
luxuriant, but on the lighter soils, where it is actually stunted 
— in ground fit for nothing else; in fact, where even weeds 
<iisdain often to grow. Yet this stony soil is congenial to 
the vine, retaining the sun's heat about its roots after sunset, 
^o that, in the language of the country, it works (travaille) in 
maturing its precious fruit as much by night as by day. The 
Accumulation of sand and pebbles, of which this soil is com- 
posed, is apparently the detritus of the the Pyrenean rocks, 
brought down by the torrents tributary to the Garonne and 
other great rivers, and deposited in former ages on the borders 
of the sea. 

At the depth of two or three feet from the surface occurs 
a bed of indurated conglomerate, called alioSy which requires 
to be broken up before the vine will grow, as it would impede 
the penetration of the roots. The vine is trained exclusively 
in the fashion of espaliers, fastened to horizontal laths, 
attached to upright posts at a height not exceeding one and 
A half or two feet from the ground, running in an uninter- 
rupted line from one end of the vineyard to the other. 
Manure is scarcely used in the culture, only a little fresh 
mold is laid over the roots from time to time; but the plow 
is driven between the vines four times every season, alteru- 
-ately laying open and covering its roots; this is performed 
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by oxen, who, with steady and unvarying pace, thread the 
rows without treading on the plants. Manure destroys the 
line quality of the wine, and moisture or standing water is 
most injurious to the plant. The vine begins to produce 
live years after being planted, and continues productive some- 
times when 200 years old, providing its roots have found a 
congenial soil to insinuate their fibres, which they sometimes 
do to a distance of forty or fifty feet, when the soil is dry 
and deep enough to protect them from the sun. The wines 
are classed into growths (cru&)j according to their excellence, 
and only a very small part of the strip of land before men- 
tioned is capable of producing the "premiers crus;" indeed, 
so capricious is the vine, that within a few yards of the finest 
vineyards it degenerates at once. The following list will 
show the classification of Bordeaux wines or clarets as we 
call them in England (though whence the name, or what its 
meaning, are unknown in Medoc), together with the average 
quantity of each produced in one season. The tun, or ton- 
neaUj contains four hogsheads. 

J ( Chateau Margaux 140— 160 "| 

II J Chateau Laffitte 120 I s g 

^ I I Chateau Latour 100 | g g 

<S (,Haut Brion 60— 80 J ^ - 

The last is properly a vin de Grave, grown on the Garonne 
above Bordeaux, yet is classed with Medoc wines; it is less 
in repute now than formerly. 

-^^- /-MoutonlLaffittj) 120— 246^ 

1 1 J LeovUle, the best of the wines of I | 

^ ^ 1 St. Julien 145—186 ftg 

'=Q<;5 VRauzm (Margaux) 75— 95; ^ 
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Grauau Laroze, Pichon Longueville, Durfort, Degorse, 
Lascombe, Cos-Destpurnelle, in all about 800 tuns. 

It IB needless to enumerate those of the 3d, 4th and 5th 
rate growths, many of which are produced in the vicinity of 
the first-rate vineyards, at the villages or in the communes 
of Margaux, Laffitte, Latour, without partaking in their ex- 
cellences. The goodness of a season will sometimes give an 
excellence to second-class wines, while in bad years those of 
irst-class sink to mediocrity, and are not tit for exporting to 
England, but go to Holland, or are retained in France. 
England consumes more than one-half of the premiers crus, 
and very little of inferior sorts; Eussia takes a good deal. 
Paris little of "the best; Holland is the great mart for wines 
of second quality; and the third-rate sorts, or vins ordi- 
naires, are chiefly used in France. In respect of quantity, 
Germany appears to absorb the greatest amount, Holland 
naxt, and then Great Britain. An erroneous notion prevails 
in England that clarets are prepared for the English market 
by a certain admixture of brandy. This is not the case; 
brandy would destroy the wine. A mixture does take place 
to adapt the wines to the English palate; but they are 
doctored with strong-bodied (corses) Rhone wines, and chiefly 
with Hermitage, the principal consumption of which is for 
this purpose. The practice of mixing is very general. The 
characteristic of the good wines of Bordeaux is their aroma 
or bouquet; of spirit they have little, and will distil away 
into nothing, yet the aroma will be retained and penetrate 
even through the Rhone wine, when it is judiciously added. 
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The average price of a hogshead . (AaTrig'i^^) of the geDuine 
wine of first growth, in the cellar of. the first houses at Bor- 
deaux, was 60Z., and the carriage, duty, bottling, etc., will be 
another 5Z. A first-growth wine of a fine vintage is scarcely 
to be had at a less price; indeed, the whole produce of 
Chateau Margaux has been sold on the spot for 1000 francs 
the hogshead, in the case of a first-rate vintage. The price 
has, however, risen considerably of late years. Yery great 
skill is shown, and much experience required, in the making 
of the wine, in the compounding of various growths and 
qualities, and in the preservation of it; a promising vintage 
often disappoints expectations, while a bad one sometimes 
turns out excellent; indeed, all that can be said of the prem- 
iers crus is, that they are the wines which most often succeed. 
The vineyards are open fields ; even those of greatest value 
being for the most part unprovided with walls, or even 
hedges, in order to avoid the loss of any space of ground 
which must be left round the margin to allow the plow to 
turn. When the grapes begin to ripen a temporary fence is 
formed round the vines, of twisted boughs interwoven with 
furze, to keep out the dogs, which are most destructive con- 
sumers of grapes. Further to deter both bipeds and quad- 
rupeds from committing depredations, armed guards are 
posted on the watch, day and night, while streaks of paint, 
and bits of white paper stuck upon poles, announce that the 
vineyard is strewn with poisoned sausages, and that the 
grapes themselves are smeared with some deleterious mixture. 
The vines are planted in quincunx order on ridges (about 
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three feet apart); they are trained to espaliers, and not 
allowed to rise more than two feet above the ground. In 
the best vineyards they barely cover the soil, but allow the 
singular mass of pebbles, of which it almost exclusively con- 
sists, to appeg^r between the rows. The growth of the vine " 
is confined within a narrow line of demarcation, and the 
transition is most abrupt from the most precious land to an 
uncultivated sandy desert. The distance of a few feet makes 
all the difference. The vintage takes place in the month of 
September, and it is then that Medoc presents a scene of 
bustle, activity and rejoicing. The proprietors then repair 
hither with their friends and families to superintend the pro- 
ceedings and make merry ; vignerons pour in from the left bank 
of the Gironde, to assist in the gathering. Busy crowds of 
men, women and children sweep the vineyard from end to 
end, clearing all before them like bands of locusts, while the 
air resounds with their songs and laughter. The utmost 
care is employed by the pickers to remove from the bunches 
all defective, dried, moldy or unripe grapes. Every road is 
thronged with carts filled with higb-heaped tubs, which the 
laboring oxen are dragging slowly to the Cuvier de pressoir 
(pressing-trough). This is place'd usually in a lofty out- 
house, resembling a barn, whence issue sounds of still louder 
merriment, and a scene presents itself sufficiently singular to 
the stranger. Upon a square wooden trough (^pressoir^ stand 
three or four men with bare legs all stained with purple 
juice, dancing and treading down the grapes as fast as they 
are thrown in, to the tunes of a violin. The labor of con- 
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stantly stamping down the fruit is most fatiguing, and with- 
out music would get on very slowly; a fiddler, therefore, 
forms part of every wine-grower's establishment; and as 
long as the instrument pours forth its merry strains, the 
treaders continue their dance in the gore of the grape, and 
the work proceeds diligently. The next process is to strip 
{egrapper) the broken grapes and skins from the stalks, with 
an instrument called derapoir^ and to pour the juice and 
skins into vats to ferment. The skin rises to the top, and 
the wine is drawn off into hogsheads as soon as fermentation 
is carried to the proper extent, in judging of which the 
utmost experience is required, as on it depends much of the 
quality of the vintage. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ART GALLERIES- —THE FAIR MONSIEUR GUST AVE, ETC. 

BORDEAUX, like every other European city that possesses 
any pride at all, has a very fine art gallery. The pic- 
tures and statuary were at one time contained in a roomy, 
old building, situated in the jardin public, but for some rea- 
son, to me unknown, they were removed into two pretty little 
galleries that were built for the especial purpose of contain- 
ing them, down in another part of the city, near the city hall 
(Hotel de Ville). The galleries — there are two of equal size 
— stand in a pretty -like park facing each other. They are 
exceedingly handsome and tasteful, and are long and rather 
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times, and their garmentB are iiuicli ensanguined, but they 
fight on. The seconds and a physician stand by calm and 
unmoved. The painting is painfully realistic, and shows 
bow oblivions to death angry men are. 

A fourth picture depicts the parting of Hector and An- 
dromaque. Hector, the manly, sturdy warrior, is about to 
go forth to battle, and is parting from his wife and child. 
Andromaque stands behind him, and catches his hand as if 
loth to let him go. The child on her arm crows with uncon- 
scious glee. The mother's face is dejected and tearful, while 
Hector is too proud to show the emotion he feels. His face 
is turned from Andromaque, and one feels that his heart is 
sad. The artist has depicted the various emotions truly and 
faithfully. It requires a good artist to portray the enwtions 
properly. It is not an easy task. 

A fifth painting portrays the cloister, or yard, of a monas- 
tery. A number of monks are seated on benches listening 
to the story of one of their number. The story-teller's face 
is enwrapped in his theme, and one stout, rubicund- visaged, 
old fellow is roaring with laughter and slapping his sides 
with glee. The attitudes and expressions of the listening 
monks are so faithfully portrayed that I actually thought 
that I was present in the cloister with them, listening to the 
story. This picture was painted by Fernandez, a Spanish 
artist. 

In one of the salons stood a statue of Louis XVI, 
which reached nearly to the ceiling. The monarch towers 
aloft, bent slightly forward, holding his sceptre in one hand. 
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and his three-cornered chapeau in the other. At his side 
stands a taburette covered with gold-embroidered velvet, 
upon which lies a pillow, whereon rests a crown. If Louis' 
face be portrayed faithfully, then it is a very unpleasant one. 
Craft, sensuality, bigotry, cowardice, cruelty and other un- 
lovely traits are depicted there. 1 know little of the history 
of this king, but what little 1 do know forces me to conclude 
that the sculptor has done him no injustice. The laws of 
heredity are not always good for monarchial or imperial na- 
tions, as Louis' face shows. If ever there was a mean, 
sneaking, cowardly reprobate, Louis XYI of France was one. 

Bordeaux has a fine, old burial-ground. It is called the 
Cimitiere de la (Chartreuse, and occupies the site of a former 
Carthusian Monastery. It is situated in the suburbs of the 
city. I took a walk out that way one morning after break- 
fast. I am not very partial to visiting graveyards, but I 
thought I would enter this one to see what a French grave- 
yard was like. I entered the gate smoking a cigarette, but 
was immediately stopped by a keeper who told me that smok- 
ing was not allowed there. I asked him why not, and he 
said that it was against the rules. "There is no actual 
harm in smoking," said he, " but in courtesy to the dead it is 
prohibited." This was rather far-fetched courtesy, I thought. 
One may respect the dead and yet enjoy himself n'est ce pas? 

The graveyard was a veritable city of the dead. I believe 
it contained more inhabitants than the live city. Of course 
it is not the only burial place in Bordeaux, but it is the 
chief one. Generations of people are buried there. All the 
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wealthier people of Bordeaux have plots. The cemetery is 
laid out very handsomely in broad avenues, wide streets and 
lanes. The walks are well kept, and are often shaded by 
trees. Upon the avenues are magnificent mortuary monu- 
ments, such as elaborate wrought marble chapels, costly 
vaults, elegant shafts, pillars, etc. Some of the streets are 
flanked by vaults and chapels along their whole length, while 
in the more secluded places are family burial plots enclosed 
by plain railings. Besides there are thousands and thousands 
of individual graves, marked by a simple stone or head-board. 
There are many tine pieces of sculpture in the cemetery that 
are well worth seeing. 

When I reached home that day my landlady told me that 
a gentleman had called during the morning to see me. I was 
thunderstruck. Who could it have been ? During the after- 
noon the same gentleman called again. It was Monsieur 
Gustave. How he learned my address I know not. There 
he was, however, saying, " 1 am ver' glad to see you, Mistaire 
Ben!" I cannot say that my delight was any too great, but 
I greeted him cordially enough and said, " how do you do, 
Monsieur Gustave?" Then the young Monsieur wanted to 
know how I liked Bordeaux, how I was getting on, etc. Bye- 
and-bye he asked me whether I cared about going out doors for 
a stroll, and I told him that I did not object. We walked to 
and in the Jardin Public. Monsieur was attired most hand- 
somely, while I, in contrast, looked rather shabby. Monsieur 
surveyed me critically several times, and finally asked me 
whether I would permit him to adjust my necktie properly. 
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He did not like my way of tying it. To please his fastidious- 
taste, I told him to go ahead and tie it in his own way, which 
he did. After strolling about a little while we sat down 
upon a bench and rested. Monseer (that is how I pronounce 
the word) Gustave talked loudly in English so as to show oflf 
his accomplishment to the passers-by. He talked English 
as well as 1 talked French. Here is a sample of our con- 
verse. Says Monsieur: 

" How long you stay in Bordeaux, Mistaire Ben?" 

" Oh, I can't tell. Monsieur; I will remain until I have 
seen all the sights; until I grow tired of the city." 

" And where you go den?" 

" Oh, perhaps to Tours, Poitiers, Orleans, Chenonceaux 
and other places." 

« What you do'dere?" 

" See the places, Monsieur." 

'^ You must be much rich?" 

" Oh, no, Monsieur, not very. Why do you think I am 
very rich?" 

" Parce-que, you have plenty money for travel. Have you 
been yet io see de foire (fair)?" 

'' No, Monsieur, not yet." 

"You like to go?" 

" Yes, I would like to go." 

" Eh, Bien! I will call chez vous (at your house) diz night, 
and we will go to ze foire togezzer. What you say? " 

"Very well. Monsieur, I have no objections; I will be 
ready at seven o'clock. " 
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At seven o'clock Monsieur called, and we went forth to 
" ze foire togezzer." The night was a cool and pleasant one — 
just right for a stroll. We walked to the Place Dauphine, 
and from thence to the quay via the Cour de Chapeau Rouge. 
The gas-lights in the shops in the latter street were all lit up, 
^nd there were plenty of people abroad. The cafes around 
the Grand Opera House — in the square off the Cour de Cha- 
peau Rouge — were looking brilliant, and were well pati;on- 
ized. Somehow or other, I never liked to go into a cafe. I 
know not why, but I think it was from diffidence. On this 
occasion, though, I did go into one of them, and Monsieur 
wanted to know what I would have. He had invited 
ine in. I told him that I would take a glass of beer, where- 
upon he ordered two " bocks." I was not quite sure what 
" bocks " were until I saw two glasses of beer. I had learned 
something. After disposing of the beer and lighting our 
cigarettes, we strolled on down to the quay. We walked 
along the rather dark quays until we reached that of de 
Quinquonze, which was brilliantly lit up by the two " Colon- 
nes Rostrales " (light towers), and by the multitudinous lights 
of the fair. We ascended the steps to the terrace, and there 
I lingered for a moment to gaze down upon the Garonne, 
Avhich flowed near by. The whole river was shrouded in dark- 
ness, except opposite to where we stood. There it was quite 
brilliant from the lights of the fair, and two long streaks 
from the light-houses shot almost athwart the river. The 
-shipping stood forth in bold relief, and presented a pretty 
scene. A crescent moon was trying to peep through the 
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clouds, but did not succeed very well. When it did struggle 
through for a few moments it revealed the dark tide of the 
river and the shipping. 

We turned about and walked toward the fair. The hum 
of multitudes of people, the braying of bands of music, the 
noise from carrousel organs, the shouts of cheap-show criers,, 
the bellowing of wild animals in the circus tents, and other 
sounds greeted our ears. The Place de Quinquonze was most 
brilliantly illuminated by electric lights and innumerable gas 
jets. There were all kinds of booths there, and bazaars^ 
theaters, curiosity tents, peep-shows, games of chance, etc. 
All the tents' were brilliantly lighted. The fair was laid 
out in streets, there being five or six streets in all, and 
both sides of the streets were lined by the booths and tents. 
The noise and hubbub were at their height between seveu 
and eight o'clock in the evening, for that was just before all 
the performances in the theaters and circuses began. la 
front of some of the theaters stood criers, or comedians, who- 
harrangued the crowds and set them laughing. Before one 
theater stood a chap who sounded the " fanfare de chasse "" 
(hunting-call), and a queer call it was. Monsieur Gustave told 
me that it was the same " call " that had been in vogue for 
eenturies. 

In front of some of the vaudeville theaters a number of 
the actors and actresses paraded up and down to charm peo- 
ple inside. The females were attired in abbreviated skirts 
and the male actors in tights. In front of the circuses were 
clowns, who said and did funny things to make the people 
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laugh. Some of the merchandise booths were arranged very 
tastefully, and their wares were displayed most temptingly. 
All kinds of confectionery, pastries and other goodies were 
there to lure money out of people's pockets. 

There were any number of tents there containing curiosities 
and monstrosities. Almost every one of these had a wheezy 
barrel-organ going. There were snake-charmers, Circassian 
women. Albinos, fat girls and fat women, educated pigs that 
could play cards, and goodness knows what else. In front of 
one of the curiosity tents we stopped, for a huge sign told us 
that within could be seen " Mademoiselle so-and-so, la belle 
Americaine " (the pretty American). It had been many a 
long day since I had gazed upon the countenance of one of 
my fair countrywomen, and I therefore felt impelled to go in 
and see this lady. I invited my comrade in with me. There 
was not a visitor inside except us two, and we had the charmer 
all to ourselves. I walked up to her, addressed her in Eng- 
lish, and told her that I was a countryman of hers. She 
fitared at me, but made no reply. 1 then knew that she was 
a fraud, for, had she been an American, she would have been 
able to speak English. She was very stout, weighing over 
300 pounds, and was quite young and pretty. Monsieur 
addressed her, and had better luck with her. Slie answered 
him in French. She told him that she called herself an 
American because she had lived in South America for awhile, 
but had not learned to speak English. She and Monsieur 
jabbered away, and bye-and-bye Monsieur told me that, if I 
cared to pay two sous extra, I might feel any part of her to 
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convince myself that her fat was genuine. I told Monsieur 
that I guessed 1 did not care to test her, so we bade her 
" bon soir," and made our exit. 

By this time it was eight o'clock. We stroUed'on, and when 
we came to an attractive looking theater, Monsieur asked me 
if I cared to go in. I went in, and Monsieur came after me. 
This was a hint for me to pay his way in. 

The place was crammed, and the performance had already 
begun. The performance was pretty good. The singing 
was tolerable, but 1 did not understand the acting. They 
were playing the bells, clocks, or something, of Corneville. 
I caught a glimpse of a programme, and that is all I know 
of the play. At 11 o'clock the agony was over, and, when we 
came out of the theater, the fair was on its last legs for that 
night. Monsieur saw me half-way home, and then we bid 
each other " bon soir." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE BOULEVARDS — THE ENGLISH CHAPEL. 

I AROSE early on the morning following. It was Sun- 
day, the second Sunday following my arrival in Bor- 
deaux. The weather was glorious — spring-like and balmy 
— so I concluded to take a stroll tbrough the boulevards. 
Bordeaux, like every other French city of importance 
or wealth, is surrounded by a series of broad promenades 
or (as they are called in France) boulevards. These boule- 
vards extend all around the city, and are broad, shaded 
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walks. They are institutions that American cities ought 
to have. They have been in vogue since time immemo- 
rial and are a tasteful invention. As they are often very 
broad and park-like they oif-set the dull appearance of 
the brick or stone houses opposite, and afford pleasant 
play-grounds for children, and agreeable lounging places, 
for adults. They are God-sends to the poor, for they 
afford light and fresh air. If the boulevards were not 
there, rows of houses would be, and thus the light and 
air would be shut off. All big and wealthy cities ought to 
have boulevards, for they are ornamental as well as useful. 

The boulevards of Bordeaux begin at the big bridge that 
spans the Garonne, and, after going all around the city, end 
at the lower end of the city where the levees begin. They 
are known as the Boulevards Cauderon and the Boulevards 
Johnston. 

T began my walk from the bridge, which is pretty near 
the centre of the city. During the night a shower of rain 
had fallen', and had refreshed the atmosphere wonderfully. 
The trees and grass were fragrant, and the atmosphere was 
clear and bracing. The shops were closed, for it was Sun- 
day ; the drug stores and Debit de Tabac (tobacco-stores), 
however, were open. Church-bells were pealing their 
early matins, and strange and queer did some of these bells 
sound. 

I paused at the bridge a moment to regard the river and 
some of the queer craft moored in it. All the vessels were 
not moored to the levee, but lay alongside each other three, 
four and five deep. The large, ocean-going vessels 
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do not go above Bordeaux, for the bridge prevents them. 
The smaller craft, however, can pass under the bridge. 
Across the river, in the Faubourg La Bastide, I could see 
the broad, main street, and the cafes and shops upon it. This 
main street led away far out into the country. 

I wheeled about, flourished my c^e and strode on. To- 
ward the upper part of the city the quarters are squalid and 
populated by the poor. Some of*the buildings are the old- 
est and quaintest man ever set eyes upon. I wish I had a 
picture of them to place before the reader ; they must be 
seen to be appreciated. I walked on, and on, and on, until 
I became tired. The boulevards were endless. I came to 
neighborhoods where parts of the old Roman walls still 
stood, and where the houses and streets seemed as old, 
battered and weather-stained as the wall itself. There were 
also motiastries and other old buildings there surrounded 
by stone walls. 

After T had walked to my heart's content, I jumped into 
a tram and rode down into the city for the purpose of 
attending services in an English Chapel, which is the only 
one of that nationality in Bordeaux. This chapel is situated 
in the Pave du Chatrons. 

The Pave du Chatrons, though only a block or two in 
extent, has a pretty little boulevard in its centre ; so have 
the Alices de Tourny and other streets. The houses in the 
Pave du Chatrons are handsome and distingue- looking, and 
among them, enclosed in a little courtyard, is the English 
Chapel. It is a small but neat building, and is maintained 
by the English residents of Bordeaux. The interior, though 
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n#t extensive, is snug and neat, and fitted up quite 
prettily. There is a main and side-aisles, a neat pulpit, 
and a little organ loft. The choir is a good one, and the 
chaplain is a very good one, to my notion. 

As I entered the little building an usher, perceiving that 

I was a stranger, conducted me to a good seat well up in 

front. As I passed along the aisle, many curious eyes were 

bent upon me, and their owners no doubt wondered who I 

was. Strangers are quickly noticed there. I was not 

dressed like an Englishman, nor did I look like one, 

hence the staid people had some difficulty in guessing who 

I was. As I could never find the text during the service 

(the service was Episcopal, I believe) a lady behind me 

handed me her book with the proper text. This, the lady 

good-naturedly did so often, that I became quite embarassed 

at my stupidity and begged the lady to desist. She was 

too kind to do so, however, which embarassed me the 

more. When I addressed her in her own language, she 

seemed quite pleased. I felt a great sense of exaltation during 

the service, because it was so pretty and because it 

was held in my own language. Those who have been in 

foreign climes know what strange and happy emotions 

they experience when they hear their native language 

spoken again. So it was with me. The accents of my own 

language* were sweeter than music to me. I felt softened, 

happy, blest. Tears came to my eyes. Near the close of 

the sermon, the chaplain asked blessings upon the Queen of 

England and the royal family, and also upon the President of 

""Tnited States. This graceful bit of courtesy touched 
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my heart to the quick, and tain would I have arisen in my 
seat to thank him in the President's name for his cour- 
tesy. I felt sorely tempted to do so, and could scarcely 
restrain myself, but my sen^e of propriety in the end pre- 
vailed. 1 attended that chapel every Sunday during my 
stay in Bordeaux. 

On the following day I did myself the honor to call upon^ 
Messrs. Johnston & Sons, one of the leading wine-merchant 
firms in Bordeaux. I did not go there to buy wine — as^ 
may well be imagined — but to crave permission to visit 
their extensive wine-cellars. 

The offices of this firm are situated in the Pave du Cha- 
trons, not far from the English Chapel, and are fitted up^ 
quite handsomely. There is an outer office for the enter- 
tainment of visitors, and inner offices for the transaction of 
business. One of the younger members of the firm was 
present when I called. He was a ruddy-tiiced, tall and 
handsome man of about forty years. I cooled my heek 
in his office quite a while before he addressed me, and 
when he did so, it was with a very self-sufficient air. He 
asked me what he could do for me. I told him, whereupon 
he wrote out a permit for me to visit his wine-cellars. I 
took the liberty to ask him where his cellars were situated, 
and was infoirmed that I would find them in the Rue de 
Pessac, out toward the suburbs. I thanked him and de- 
parted for the Rue de Pessac. I boarded h tram, rode out 
as far as the tram stables, and then walked to the Rue de 
Pessac. In that street I readily found the vaults. Passing 
through a gate-way, I found myself amid the cooper-shopa 
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of the establishment, where I presented ray permit to an 
employe. He turned me over to the care of a cellarer. 
The cellarer lit a candle and courteously asked me to follow 
iiim into the vaults. 

The vaults are all below the street. The first story be- 
low ground contains ten vaults, each 260 feet long by 60 
feet wide, and a second story underground contains fourteen 
vaults more, also of large size. All are full of wine which 
is contained in cases, barrels, hogsheads, tuns and bottles. 
At the time of my visit there were about 30,000 barrels of 
wine in the cellars, besides hundreds of thousands of bot- 
tles. It was rather fatiguing to go through all the vaults. 
They were damp and white with mold. The barrels were 
arranged in tiers, and the bottles reposed on their sides in 
bins. Let us suppose that these 80,000 barrels contain each 
thirty gallons of wine; that would make in all nearly a million 
gallons, not counting the bottles. Thus one can form some 
idea of the wealth contained in these cellars. Some of 
the wines are very old and valuable. 



CHAPTER XL 

BORDEAUX ADIEU. 

1HAD now seen the principal sights in the city, and 
was ready to depart for other places, but I was sudden- 
ly attacked by the chills and fever, and was therefore com- 
pelled to remain in Bordeaux a httle while longer! The 
chills usually came on at about ten o'clock in the morning, 
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and lasted an hour or so. When they came on, one of the 
maid-servants made a fire in my room for me, and though 
I bent over the fire closely, yet I could get no warmth out 
of it. I was always very weak after each chill, but during 
the afternoon I invariably took a stroll through some part 
of the city. I called upon an English doctor, resident at 
Bordeaux, for a remedy one day and met with a very 
frigid reception from him; as I was not very well dressed^ 
perhaps he doubted whether I would be able to pay hin> 
for his services. He wrote out a prescription for me and 
held it out at arm's length. I took it and asked him how 
much his fee was, and was told twenty francs ($4.00) ; I 
paid the exorbitant sum and left the place in disgust. 

There is a vast difference in the behavior of nglishmea 
and Frenchmen toward a stranger. The French are 
kind and courteous, and can scarce do enough for one; 
the English are proud, haughty and distant, and if you ad- 
dress them will reward your impertinence with a stony 
stare, or will refer you to a servant or policeman. The 
British specimens of humanity that I met abroad did not 
prepossess me in favor of their nation. 

I learned to speak French quite passably during my stay 
in Bordeaux, and also learned something of the habits of 
the people, but of their inner life — their true inwardness, a» 
Henry Ward Beecher calls it— I could discern little. The 
habitudes of thought and procedure of such a people a» 
the French cannot be learned in a day. Their man- 
ners in public are charming, and possess that genuine cour- 
tesy which comes from the heart. Whenever a Frenchman 
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enters a store, tram-car or any other public place, he invar- 
iably lifts his hat in salute; when accosted by a person of 
either sex, or to anyone, the hat is always raised in salute be- 
fore speaking. He is as polite and afiable to the aged, decrepit 
or homely as he is to the young and pretty, and, in fact, always 
seems full of good humor, bonhommie and kindness. The 
French, indeed, are a gallant race. As a nation, they are 
neither pugnacious nor aggressive, and are naturally easy- 
going and pleasure-loving. They take the world as it comes, 
and are not given to fretfulness or despair. Like all good- 
natured people, though, they are proud, and when their 
pride is wounded they are slow to forgive. Being proud, 
they are brave, and will not hesitate to fight in a good cause. 
Take them as a whole, the French possess all the better 
qualities of the human family. Their faults proceed from 
the mind and not from the heart. Although I* have always 
had an instinctive love for the French, yet when I came to 
know them better I almost adored them. 



CHAPTER XII. 

HO, FOR TOURS ! 

UPON a very fine morning during the latter part of 
March, I arose very early from my little bed, pacl^ed up 
nay traps, went down stairs to settle up scores with the land- 
lady, and then bade her and the household adieu. My health 
was in good condition again, and I had resolved to go out into 
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the cold world once more. I had become attached to my- 
home in the Rue du Palais Gallien, and felt sorry to leave 
it, but "one pang and all was o'er." I tore myself away, 
gripped ray valise tighly, afld walked across the big bridge 
to La Bastide, where is situated the Gare du Nord (North- 
ern Railway Depot). This railroad goes to Paris, via Tours, 
Orleans and Poitiers. It was quite a walk to the depot 
fi'om my starting place, and, as my valise was rather heavy, 
I soon became tired. I did not feel as though I could 
aflfbrd to hire a cab, however. I left the house at about 
five A. M., and an hour later found myself in the railroad 
depot, ready for the journey northward. 

At the ticket office I bought me a third-class billet for 
Tours, which city is situated about 200 miles from Bor- 
deaux. ThiB price of the ticket was $4.40, which is at the 
rate of about two cents per mile. 

The railroad cars in France are divided into first, second 
and third-class cpmpartments, and the price varies accord- 
ing to the grade. There is not much diflPerence between 
the first and second-class compartments, except tha^ the 
former are fitted up a little handsomer than the latter ; but 
there is quite a diflPerence between the second and third- 
class. The latter are devoid of all ornamentation, and have 
wooden seats, which grow the harder the longer one sits on 
them. As the third-class coaches are much cheaper than 
the second-class, one has no right to complain, however. 
The trains in France are speedy, which is accounted for by 
the fact that they have good road-beds. The engines, 
though, are very small, compared with American engines, 
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imd one would not imagine from their looks that they are 
speedy or powerful. They look like toys almost, with their 
little pieces of stove-pipe in lieu of a smoke-stack, and 
their squeaky little whistles. • 

After I had secured my billet, or ticket, I was permitted 
to leave the waiting-room and go out upon the platform. 
Without a ticket no one is allowed on the platform of the 
depot. In some French cities, notably Paris, the passen- 
gers must remain in the waiting-rooms until the train is 
made up and ready to start. 

As my train was in readiness to depart, I entered a third- 
class coupe and made myself comfoii;able. In another 
moment the officials blew their whistles for all to get 
aboard; there was a slamming of doors, the engine whis- 
tle gave a few rat-like squeaks, there was a, slight jerk, 
and off we were. Whish, whang, rattlety-bang ! We 
skedaddled through the depot, and then rushed through the 
country as if Auld Nick were after us. 

The country between Bordeaux and Tours is very inter- 
esting. To the stranger it is most curious, for at every step 
he will see something that he never saw before. The rail- 
road shops, flag-stations, viaducts, signals, stations, and all 
other matters pertaining to the "coughing hoss,'* are dif- 
ferent from those at home, and as for the landscapes, vil- 
lages, cities, towns, fields and farms, they are as unlike 
those at home as they well can be; Here is a civilization 
that is over a thousand yeai^s old, and every feature bears 
the impress of time and improved taste upon it. The land- 
scapes are veritable gardens, as they are full of well-arranged 
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vineyards, quaint farm-houses, well-cultivated fields, ro- 
mantic chateaux, symmetrical viaducts, grassy embank- 
ments, pretty water-courses, ornate bridges, mathematically 
precise rows of trees, pretty little forests and the like. 
Not an available inch of soil is left uncultivated. It i» 
too valuable for that. Even steep hills are cultivated clear 
to their summits. Thus one can imagine how varied, 
ornate and pretty the landscapes are, and why France is 
called «La Belle/' 

The sciences of arboriculture, horticulture, agriculture 
and other natural cultures have been brought to perfection 
in France. The natural taste and skill of the French, and 
the experience of ages, have produced results that quite 
defy improvement. The trees are planted in order, and 
are ingeniously trimmed; the hedges are cut in fanci- 
ful shapes and serve in lieu of fences; the streams seem 
pure and limpid, and are spanned by ornate bridges. Every- 
where it seems as if art had improved upon nature; even 
the banks of the streams are seemingly cut into symmet- 
rical shapes, and natural streams seem like artificial water- 
courses. 

For many a mile north of Bordeaux extend vineyards, 
large and small, and all are laid out pretty much in the same 
way. As this was the spring season, the vines were not yet 
in bloom, and only the espaliers and stakes could be seen* 

Near Libourne, which is a few miles from Bordeaux, 
the train thundered over a viaduct, and then sped along a 
high embankment, affording a fine view of the pretty Dor- 
dogue River.. 
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At Angouleme the train stopped twenty minutes for re- 
freshments. Not being able to make my wants known in 
a hurry in the French language, and for diverse other 
reasons, I did not step up to the buffet at the station as did 
many of the other passengers. I had brought a couple of 
appetizing meat pates with me to keep me alive until I 
reached my destination. I now produced one of the pates 
and ate it in the car. After eating it I still had fifteen min- 
utes at my disposal. I lit a cigarette, stepped out upon the 
platform, walked out of the depot and took a peep at the 
<jity of Angouleme, which was not far away. 

Angouleme is perched upon a lofty eminence and looks 
iike a series of castles upon a crag. The sides of the hill 
are cut out into platforms or terraces, and rise tier-wise to 
the top. Upon them stand rows of houses with their backs 
to the cliflf; a road runs around the hill from the base to the 
summit. As Angouleme contains about 80,000 people, it is 
therefore quite a city. Its site is as strange as it is pictur- 
esque. Fancy a big city, like Sacramento, built upon the 
Marysville Buttes ! Would it not look odd ? This French 
city (as were most all French cities at one time) was forti- 
fied, and the Charente River, which flows through the plain 
>near its base, was utilized as a ditch or moat, to keep off" the 
-enemy. The castle, perched upon the loftiest eminence, 
overlooked the surrounding plain, and its cannon could have 
played havoc in the ranks of an enemy before he could ap- 
proach to do harm. It was a good strategical position in 
4:hose days. In this castle, which is now no more, was born 
Marguerite of Valois, so renowned in romance and history 
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for her beauty and accomplishments. I would have liked 
to take a walk up into the city. But there goes the train 
whistle. Good-bye, Angouleme. 

We clattered over the plain and left Angouleme tar be- 
hind. We halted a moment at Civray and at Ruffec, and 
then we came to Poitier, a city of some size. Poitier is 
almost a counterpart of Angouleme, for it has about the 
same number of inhabitants, is perched upon a hill and 
is built in pretty much the same style. Poitier was once a 
city of consequence, but much of its glory has departed. 
The larger cities have eclipsed its industrial enterprises. 
Two little rivers, the Clain and Boivre, lave the base of the 
rock. 

Chattelerault, a little further on, is a city famous for its 
cutlery. It also possesses several establishments, where 
ordnance and implements of war are made. When the 
train reached the depot a number of women, bearing trays 
full of cutlery, ranged alongside and oflPered us their wares. 
One could buy a good pocket-knife or a pair of scissors 
very cheap. I felt tempted to buy a knife, but as there 
was not much time to spare for bargaining, and as I felt 
that the vendors would not be able to comprehend my 
Americanized French readily, I refrained from purchasing. 

Squeak, squeak, went the engine-whistle, and off we were 
again. The next station was Tours. We had been on the 
way about seven hours. As Tours was my destination, I 
began to feel rather apprehensive and dispirited. I did not 
know what kind of a place it was nor how I would be t reated 
there. We soon entered the railroad depot. A number of 
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passengers besides myself alighted, and I followed them out 
of the depot. The train sped on toward Paris after remain- 
ing at the depot a few minutes. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CITY OF TOURS. 

TOURS is one of the most charming little cities in Europe, 
It has about 50,000 people, and is situated on the River 
Loire, between it and the Cher. It was once the capital 
of Touraine, one of the finest provinces in France. La Tour- 
aine is one of the provinces that is situated in La Beauce, 
the granary of France. I arrived at Tours early in the 
afternoon, and the weather was fair and smiling. I fell 
in love with the city at first sight. The very atmosphere 
that hovered above it seemed full of love. It reminded 
me of some fair city that I had read of in books of romance. 
The city is built upon both banks of the beautiful Lpire, 
and the banks are walled up with stone, and form beautiful 
promenades. Broad flights of stone steps lead down to 
the water, and a handsome stone bridge, built in the style 
of the one at Bordeaux, spans the river. On one side of 
the river is situated the business portion, and on the other 
side the residence portion. The railroad depot is situated 
in a broad and most handsome street, and through the 
centre of this street runs a wide and shady boulevard. A 
few blocks away from the depot, at the boulevard, begins 
the principal street of the city, the Rue Royale, whicli runs 
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to the river. The Rue Royale is about as long and as broad 
aa the Cour de Chapeau Rouge in Bordeaux, but in my judg- 
ment it is quainter and prettier than the Bordeaux street. 
It ends upon the river embankment at the bridge, where 
are situated two little parks, built around statues, one statue 
representing Descartes and the other Rabelais. These little 
parks are opposite each other, and look down upon the river, 
which is broad but shallow. Across the river, in the resi- 
dence portion, abides quite a colony of English people, who 
are attracted by the beauty of the city and its environs. 
The country around is full of magnificent old castles and 
romantic towns, and the whole plain breathes of romance 
and history. Murray's Guide Book says that the English 
people are attracted to Tours by the cheap house rents, 
but I hope that they are attracted by less sordid moti\&e8. 
If the English residents be not enchanted by the city and 
its surroundings, then they have no taste. Within the 
radius of a few miles from Tours are situated the castles 
of Chambord, Chenonceaux, Amboise, Plessis-le-Tour, 
Chinou, etc., all of which were royal residences at one time, 
and some of them still belong to members of the royal 
families, though not inhabited at present by them. 

Some of the boulevards, in the city are remarkably ro- 
mantic and lovely. The central walk is like the aisle of 
Bome lofty cathedral, for away on high it is over-arched 
by the tops of the noble, old trees that have stood there 
for centuries. When the wild winds blow and sway the 
branches of these old trees, they make most melancholy 
music. And when the band plays beneath their shade, and 
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gay throngs of people move about under them, the scenes 
are very charming. If I were sentenced to live in one city 
all my lifetime, I would choose Tours. 

Upon the broad embankments overlooking the river are 
mre old parade-grounds, and also barracks for the soldiers. 
From the river one can see the soldiers drilling, and also 
hear the clear, bold notes of the bugle as they wake the 
echoes far and near. Take a row upon the river some fine 
morning, and as you leisurely glide through the water look 
up at the fine old city, and you will believe that it is a 
fairy scene you are witnessing, or a picture out of some 
high-wrought romance. 

Though the city is strongly fortified, it did not oflfer 
much resistance to the Germans in 1870. The lower por- 
tion is surrounded by bastions, lunettes, ravelins and other 
fortifications. The city is well guarded along the river, 
but as the river is too shallow to admit of the passage of 
large ships of war, I do not see the utility of such elabo- 
rate defenses. Upon the landward side there are no de- 
fenses to speak of, and there the defenses ought to be. But 
as I am a poor military critic, my opinions are not worth 
much. 

Tours was long famous for the manufacture of silk 
goods, but the revocation of the Edict of Nantes drove half 
the population to a more tolerant country, and ruined its 
business. The Edict of Nantes was a decree from the King 
protecting the Protestants or Huguenots from persecution, 
but the revocation of the decree left these people as bad 
off as ever, and many fled the kingdom. After the revoca- 
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tioD, Tours waned in importance and has never recovered 
since. 

Soon as I emerged from the depot, I crossed over to the 
boulevard and walked along it until I came to the Rue 
Royale. I walked through that thoroughfare and observed 
that it was full of pretty shops and splendid people. Every- 
one whom I met seemed good-natured and well dressed^ 
and though I felt rather strange I did not feel unhappy. I 
thought I might as well stop at an hotel, for as I intended ta 
remain in Tours a few days only, it would not be wise to- 
rent a furnished room. I turned off into a narrow, populous^ 
street, therefore, from the Rue Royale, and came to a quaint 
hostelry, called the "Hotel Restaurant de la Crouzille." 
The building stood in a stone-paved quadrangle, a little way 
back from the street. I crossed the open space and entered 
the office of the hotel. I engaged a room without board, 
but told the proprietor that I would doubtless grace bis- 
table occasionally. I was shown to a rather dim-looking 
but very neat and cosy room that looked out upon the 
street, and felt at home in it immediately. The building: 
was old and full of eerie corridors and passageways; but the 
rooms were snug and cosy. That is the kind of hotel I like 
to stop in. Give me anything that is old and romantic. 

After washing pflf the stains of travel and fixing up a bit^ 
I emerged from the hotel to see the sights of the city. I 
walked to and through the Rue Royale till I came to the 
bridge, and there I sat down on a bench beside the statue 
of Descartes, to observe the prospect. There was quite a 
deal of traffic around me. There was a line of tram-cars^ 
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that crossed the bridge, and plenty of vehicles and people 
about. The geneml view of the residence quarter across 
the river was fine, for one could see the gleanaing white 
walls of houses amid the sombre shade of trees, and a range 
of hills in the background. I did not cross into the resi- 
dence quarter, and, in fact, neglected to go there during my 
stay, which I now regret. As the river was now rather 
low, several large gravel banks lay exposed. The waters 
moved by very gently and made very little noise. One 
would scarce suspect that a river flowed there at all. About 
two or three hundred yards from where I sat, I noticed sev- 
eral big barges moored alongside the bank, and I thought I 
might as well take a walk up that way to see what they 
were like. I walked along the edge of the embankment 
until I came upon the rakish-looking crafts. They were 
neither more nor less than laundries. A number of women 
were washing clothes in the river, and other numbers of 
women and girls were laundrying the clothes on board the 
dizzy crafts. As there were several barges, there were 
just that many laundries; all were decked over. Doubtless 
these barges had seen more honorable days, but they never 
held a livelier crew. I remained a few moments on the 
bank watching the women at work ; some of them stared 
at me and spoke to me. I did not answer for I could not 
understand what they said. When I walked away, a voiley 
of jeers and yells followed me. I guess the women were 
angry because I gazed at them so persistently, and because 
I did not answer them. 

I walked along the ramparts, past an extensive parade- 
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ground and out to the suburbs of the city ; then I returned 
to the hotel for supper. It was growing dark. As the 
winter still lingered, the night air was chilly, and the days 
were rather short. It was quite dark when I entered the 
dining-room of the hotel. The dining-room was warm and 
cheery. After warming myself at the stove a little, I sat 
down at a table and took up a bill of fare. Every dish was 
so disguised in nam deplumes^ or aliases, that I could not make 
out what they were. In desperation, I told the waiter to 
bring me "beefsteak, potatoes and escargots' ' (which I thought 
meant asparagus). He brought me beefsteak, potatoes and 
snails ! Good God ! A sight of the snails was enough for 
me. They were still in the shell and were decorated with 
parsley. I told the waiter to take the reptiles away, for I 
did not want them. I had just as lief eat snakes, any day. 
How can any one eat snails ? Goodness, gracious ! Will 
somebody please hold my head ? Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! Oh 
my ! Br-r-r ! ! 

The following day did not dawn auspiciously. The sky 
was overcast and rain was falling. I did not arise until 
nearly eight o'clock, for the room was still dark and I 
thought it was early. After making my toilet, I took up 
my guide-book to map out my course of sight-seeing for the 
day. The most prominent and important building in the 
city was the big cathedral, Murray said, so I concluded to 
go there first. After breakfast, I sallied forth with my um- 
brella and soon found myself in front of the cathedral. I 
had seen it as soon as I entered the city for it towered far 
above every other building. Splendid, big Gothic cathe- 
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drals are almost as numerous in France as are tramps in 
California. Almost every large city has one, and though 
they are very costly (costing millions), the people must have 
them. The one at Tours is very fine. Its facade is as 
much bedizened, bedecorated and ornamented as a fash- 
ionable lady*s face. Its front presents an enormous surface, 
and is covered with difficult stonework tracery and em- 
bellishments. Two florid towers rise above the facade on 
either side to a great height, and they in turn are-surmounted 
by pretty little turrets. The sides are covered with flying but- 
tresses which relieve the monotony of bare walls. I imagine 
that buttresses are designed to relieve the bareness of walls. 
The interior is reached by three lofty doorways in front. 
The aisles are quite as lofty as those in St. Andre, at Bor- 
deaux, but the embellishments of the interior are lighter 
and more graceful. The woodwork of the seats and pulpit 
is in the Gothic style, which is light and airy, and the en- 
semble is royally magnificent. It makes one feel as though 
great folks only should worship there. (The archbishop's 
palace is not far away, and it is a palace indeed. It looks 
out on a recherche little park, which is always kept in ad- 
mirable order.) Just as you enter the cathedral you will see 
a marble-pav.ed space railed oflf, near the door, beneath the 
sidewalk of which rests two princes, the children of Charles 
VIII and Anne of Brittany. Above their grave stands a 
finely carved marble slab, on which repose two efligies of 
the princes, in marble. The dear little children lie there 
so sweet and innocent, that one could almost weep over 
them. It is a touching monument. 
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After viewing the cathedral I walked to the art galleries 
near by, which are situated upon the embankment overlook- 
ing the Loire. The weather was still dark and gloomy. The 
Musee, or museum, is a tall, three-story building of stone, 
and looks rather weather-beaten. It is full of galleries and 
cabinets, and they in turn are full of paintings and other ob- 
jects of art. The museum is open to the public free of charge. 
(Why do not American cities of wealth contain such places?) 
I entered the large and lofty vestibule of the building and 
was met by a gentleman in black, to whom I stated my er- 
rand. (The building was not open to the public that day; 
it is only opento^the public twice a week; strangers, how- 
ever, are always admitted upon payment of a small fee.) 
The gentleman in black called a young lady (his daughter, 
perhaps) and told her to show me about. My conductress 
tripped lightly up a long stairway ahead of me. Upon the 
first floor were numerous doors, one of which we entered 
and found ourselves in one of the picture galleries. There 
was not a visitor in all the building except myself, and as 
the rooms were quite dark and eerie, I felt strange. The 
fact of being alone with a pretty, young girl — for such was 
my conductress — made me feel stranger still. Truth to tell, 
I became amorous, and as the young lady began to tell me 
the names of the artists who painted the pictures we sur- 
veyed, I drew up close to her and put my arm around her. 
She did not object to the proceeding very violently. 
Seeing that she was not squeamish, I kissed her. She 
disengaged herself and led me through the other galleries. 
I saw a large number of paintings, but I am unable to de- 
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iscribe them; I could not see them very well, it was too 
^ark. Up-stairs were a number of low-ceilinged cabinets 
full of curios, but as they were shrouded in a twilight- 
like gloom I could not see much of their contents. Such 
ghostly chambers they were! Some were locked, and the 
wind whistled through them eerily. I felt so strange that 
I was compelled to cling to my companion for protection. 
What a strange situation was mine ! Here was I, a lone, 
innocent stranger, unprotected except by my own sense of 
innocence. Is it any wonder that I felt timid and apprehen- 
sive, and clung to my companion? Suppose a bugaboo had 
jumped out of one of those whistling, moaning closets and 
grabbed me, what would I have done? I shudder to think 
of it. Oh ! I was terribly frightened. I did not care for 
minerals, shells, coins and other curiosities just then. When 
we descended to the lower floor again, where there was more 
light and less ghostliness, I was less afraid. There my com- 
panion and I gazed through one of the tall casements out at 
the storm. It was rather a melancholy prospect that we 
saw there. The embankment seemed deserted ; the rain 
splashed down pretty lively, the wind howled and the river 
seemed like a sheet of lead. I was in no hurry to go forth. 
When I did go it was rather reluctantly. I shall never for- 
get that Musee. As the weather was so disagreeable, I did 
not do any more sight-seeing that day. 

The following morning dawned clear, but the air was 
keen and frosty. It was just the right kind of a weather 
for a stroll, so I took a walk along the ramparts. I directed 
my footsteps down toward the lower end of town this time. 
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I passed a huge barrack — old, rambling and queer — wherein 
were quartered a large number of infantry soldiers. I 
looked through th« gateway and saw a squad of soldiers 
being drilled. tJpon the barrack parade-ground, once 
stood a large castle, which was built in the twelfth 
century, by Henry II of England. All that remains of it 
to-day is a lofty round tower, in which Charles de Lorraine 
was once imprisoned by Henry III, centuries ago. Charley 
let himself down out of the tower by means of a rope, and 
escaped, history says. As the tower has only thin slita 
in lieu of windows, Charles must have been pretty thin 
when he crawled through one of them. But people in 
those days could do anything. These are sober, prosaia 
days, in comparison. 

After I had reconnoitered the elaborate fortifications at 
the lower end of the city, inside the walls of which are a 
number of well-kept vegetable gardens, I wended my way 
into the poorer quarters of the city. Some of the streets 
there were so narrow that I could span them with my out- 
stretched arms. Several alleys were blind, and led to no- 
where. Some of the many-gabled ten ements were veritable 
rookeries, fpr colonies of rooks had their nests in them, and 
wheeled above and around them; I could hear their discord- 
ant cries plainly. The rook resembles the American crow 
somewhat, but he is not so foul a bird as ours. He does not 
feed on carrion, but prefers grain and insects. Like the 
storks in Germany, people are not allowed to molest them; 
thus they live on, and increase and multiply. If the rooks 
were to fly to American cities their halcyon days would 
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soon be over. The "small boy" would either snare or 
shoot them. 

In a narrow old street called the Rue de Bricounet (I 
think I have the name right), stands an odd-looking brick 
edifice, with rather a lofty tower, in an angle. This house 
was once owned by Tristran THermite, the famous execu- 
tioner, who relieved Louis XI of his head. How Mr. Tris- 
tram, or Tristran, came in possession of this mansion, the 
chronicles do not say. Doubtless he received it from some 
royal personage as a gift. I visited the house and found it 
occupied by a poor family. The' house is not more odd 
in appearance than many of its neighbors, but a certain 
interest attaches to it on account of its whilom possessor. 
A sort of hangman's knot, wrought in stone over the door 
of the tower, is said to have been placed there by Tristran 
as an advertisement of his calling. There were no news- 
papers in those days and people had to advertise somehow. 
Those who care to know the history of Tristran, will do well 
to read Sir Walter Scott's romance, entitled, " Quentin Dur- 
ward," which describes him (and also Louis XI, the King 
whom he beheaded) well. The tower in the building is 
about seventy feet high, and commands a fine view of Ples- 
sis-les-Tours, the castle which Louis XI inhabited, near by. 

In the Rue St. Martin stands two curious old towers, one 
of which is called the "Tour de I'Horloge '' (clock tower), 
and the other, the "Tour Charlemagne.'* Both are nearly 
a thousand years old, and are as quaint as they are old. 
They are the sole relics of a famed monastry that once 
stood upon the site of dozens of the surrounding streets. The 
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church connected with this monastrj contained the bones of 
some saint, and pilgrims, from far and near, came to do 
their devoir at its shrine. As some of the pilgrims 
settled down under the shadow of the monastry, the estab- 
lishment grew to immense proportions in time, and be- 
came celebrated throughout Christendom for its wealth, 
piety and learning. Even kings were proud to enroll them- 
selves as members of its chapter. Not a vestige of this huge 
establishment remains to-day, except the two towers men* 
tioned. Under the " Tour Charlemagne " lies buried, it is 
said, Luitgarde, the wife of Charlemagne the Great. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

THE LOIRE VALLEY. 

TO the end that the reader may form a better idea of the 
country in which I now found myself, -I hereby give a 
general description of it, for which I am indebted to Mur- 
ray's Guide Book. I do not agree with all that Murray says 
about the country, especially with one statement which says 
" that the Loire is decidedly inferior in beauty to the Seine." 
I have seen good parts of both streams, and have observed 
that both are picturesque and romantic. The Loire waters 
one of the most fruitful and smiling lands in the world, 
while the Seine flows through a country that is full of grand 
historic associations. The country that the Loire waters is 
rather flat, it is true, 'but it is none the less interesting for 
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that reason^ The country through which the Seine flows is 
usually bold and rugged. The Loire flows by such rare old 
cities as Orleans, Blois, Meung, Beaugency, Saumur, Nantes, 
etc., and then empties into the sea. Its charms are not to 
be valued lightly. 

"Arrived on the borders of the Loire, which divides 
France nearly in the center, the traveler already finds him- 
self amidst sunny landscapes, under the influence of the more 
genial climate of the South. The provinces bordering on 
that great river — Touraine, Orleanais, Anjou, Poitou — have 
been styled ' the garden of France ; ' and the golden vine- 
yards, the blooming orchards, the yellow corn fields (espec- 
ially those of La Beauce, the granary of France), and the 
acacia hedges bear testimony to the facile bounty of Nature. 
But little pains have been taken to improve her gifts ; an 
ornamental garden or pleasure-ground is rarely seen; the 
earth seems to bring forth abundantly with less than the 
average amount of painstaking: 'c'est le pays de rire et de 
ne rien faire.' The Loire, which forms its chief feature, is 
decidedly inferior in beauty to the Seine. In Touraine its 
banks are fiat and monotonous, and it is only after passing 
Tours that it becomes really picturesque. Near Saumur it 
is a romantic stream; and from thence, with slight interrup- 
tions, nearly all the way to Nantes, the 'considerable bold- 
ness of its banks, the richness of the culture, the wooded 
islands, and the animation derived from the swelling canvas 
of active commerce conspire to render it eminently beautiful; 
but for the rest of its immense course it exhibits a stream of 
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sand, and rolls shingles through the valley instead of water/ 
— A. Young. ' Quel torrent revolutionnaire que cette Loire! ** 
was the expression of the democrat Barrere; and the un^ 
bridled impetuosity of its course, its sudden inundations and 
changes of bed, justify the epithet, and are as detrimental to- 
the utility as to the beauty of this main artery of France. 
The inundations of the Loire in October (18th and 19th)y 
1846, were most extensive and disastrous. It burst through 
the levee or dyke in several places above and below Orleans^ 
spreading over the plain around Orleans to an extent of dO* 
kilometres; while in the streets of Orleans the water rose 5u 
metres. 100 barges, with bargemen, were sent from Paris 
to assist the inhabitants of the city and neighborhood isolated 
by the flood. The inundations of June, 1856, were still 
more terrible. The country was laid under water, and the 
crops destroyed, for hundreds of square miles. Houses were- 
destroyed, and fields either stripped of their soil or covered 
with shingle and rubbish. In winter and spring the Loire^ 
rages and swells, and has too much water, just as in summer 
it has too little. Its broad shoals greatly disfigure the land- 
scape; its shallows and sandbanks render the passage of 
steamers intricate. Navigation is limited to very small 
vessels, and 'is frequently arrested in the dry months. The 
cave dwellings, excavated in the cliflEs of soft chalk (craie 
tufeau) along the river-banks, and the long levee or dyke 
raised to protect the right bank between Blois and Angers, a 
distance of 96 miles, from inundations, will be remarked as- 
peculiar features in the borders of the Loire. The course of 
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the Loire from Orleans to Nantes is productive of much 
interest, partly derived from its venerable cities, gloomy 
castles, and the great events in French history which have 
passed upon its banks. 

These provinces of France, especially Touraine, were the 
chosen residence of her kings (les Valois) down to Louis 
XIV, and they afford a hundred sites preferable to the sands 
and morrasses of Versailles. The vast and castellated Cham- 
bord, bristling with turrets and pinnacles, studded with 
Diana's crescent, where the Emperor Charles V was enter- 
tained by his good-natured enemy Francis I; the gloomy 
Blois, haunt of bigotry and scene of the deep-plotted assas- 
sination of the Guises; Amboise, the favorite abode of the 
warrior Charles VIII, and also witness to conspiracy and 
wholesale massacre; Chenonceaux, the retreat of Diana of 
Poitiers; Plessis, the den of the timorous bigot Louis XI ; 
Chinon,* where passed the careless revelry of the indolent 
Charles VII, and the opening scene of the wondrous career of 
* the shepherd girl of Domremy ; ' Fontevrault, the last resting 
place of the lion-hearted Eichard; Loches, with its dungeon 
of sighs and tears, a provincial Bastile, contrasting with 
more agreeable recollections of the beauteous^ and gentle 
Agnes Sorel; Dampierre, where Majgaret of Anjou's life and 
sorrows terminated; and Nantes, which saw Henri IV put 
his hand to the edict of toleration, and in later times wit- 
nessed the heroism and frailty of a daughter of the Bour- 
bons, his descendant — all these are national monuments — 
integral portions, as it were, of French history. It is a re- 
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gion of interesting associations and recollections; here Joan 
of Arc first unfurled her victorious banner; here the chief 
events of the contests of religion in the 16th century occur- 
red; this soil is watered with the blood of Guise and Conde; 
the fields of La Vendee are fattened with the unburied bones 
of the thousands who fell in the defence of royalty, and in 
opposition to irreligion and revolution. 

" All the places above alluded to well deserve to be vistted 
by the traveler. Orleans, though retaining few traces or 
relics of the Maid; Blois and Araboise; Tours, a fine city, 
though seated amidst dust and glare; Saumur, once the 
stronghold of Protestantism ; Loches, for its architectural re- 
mains and historical souvenirs, and pleasing situation in the 
charming valley of the Indre; black Angers, cradle of our 
early Plantagenet monarchs — all abound in specimens of an- 
cient architecture, all possess more or less claims to attention.. 
Chenonceaux is a charming specimen of the old French cha- 
teau, with turrets and extinguisher spires; without, all crin- 
kum-crankum — and within, lined with tapestry and armor; 
preserved unimpaired, and well kept up. Azay-le-Rideau is 
nearly as perfect and beautiful, but with less interesting asso- 
ciations. 

*' South of Nantes, between the Loire, the sea, and the Sevre 
Niortaise, lies La Vendee^ celebrated in the history of the 
wars of the Revolution for its adhesion to royalty and oppo- 
sition to innovation. The framework or foundation of that 
country is composed of the elevated plateau cf the Gatine, 
whose crest is in nowise distinguishable, and which presents 
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a series of hills, furrowed by narrow glens or valleys, through 
which run a few muddy streams. ^ It is an inextricable com- 
plication of heaths, brooks, heights, hollows and little plains 
having no connection with one another, and apparently no 
general watershed. It is covered with trees, yet has no for- 
ests; every field, every dwelling is surrounded by quick 
hedges, abounding with close-set trees, and surrounded by 
ditches, forming complete natural redoubts. The original 
lines of communication from place to place are hollow ways, 
cut so deep below the surface of the ground that a man's 
head in walking along them will not appear above it, and 
their vertical sides are surmounted by hedges. They are nar- 
row, shady and muddy or rutty, according to the season, and 
intersect one another so as to form a multitude of crossways, 
looking all like one another. Previous to 1840 there were 
few high roads, no large towns; the villages are scattered and 
thinly inhabited, estates very much subdivided, houses con- 
cealed by trees and bushes, and a peasantry of primitive and 
rude manners. These were the combination of circumstances 
which made this district a complete labyrinth, perfectly 
adapted as the theater of the civil war which so long and so 
fearfully desolated it. It can easily be understood what a 
complete stronghold such a district as this would become 
when defended by a brave peasantry, fighting close to their 
own homes, and thoroughly acquainted with all its intricacies. 
It must be remembered that, for many years after the Eevo- 
lution of 1830, only two high roads, properly so called, ex- 
isted in La Vendee — that from Nantes to Bordeaux, and 
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from Tours to Poitiers — and these were 70 miles apart. The 
peasantry were all accustomed to the use of the gun; many 
were old poachers and capital marksmen. The tactics which 
they adopted was a species of skirmishing, never attacking 
the enemy but to advantage, themselves choosing time and 
place, when and where they found him entangled in the toils. 
At the word of command from their chief, these rude bands 
assembled at the place of rendezvous, scattered themselves on 
the enemy's approach, lining every hedge and copse, from 
which a murderous fire opened on all sides, the Vendean 
marksmen picking out their men, while they themselves were 
invisible or unassailable. La Vendee is divided into three 
parts: the Marais^ comprising the sands, salt marshes and 
ponds bordering the seashore, intersected by dykes and ca- 
nals, abounding in pastures, destitute of drinking-water; the 
Bocagej covered with thickets and heaths, rough and brist- 
ling, much cut up and well cultivated ; and the Plaine^ very 
rich and highly cultivated, abounding with corn and vines.' 
" Englishmen wiU find it difficult at present to realize the 
ruin and devastation of the Yendean war. The country, rav- 
aged and depopulated, and at every mile, almost, marked by 
some tradition of blood or battle, and still showing that there 
is not a house more than sixty years old, is now flourishing 
with many industries, Clisson itself being a chief center of 
the cloth manufacture. The character of the country and its 
inhabitants has changed under the system pursued by suc- 
ceeding governments, and it is now intersected with a net- 
work of high roads and railways." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"TOURS, I MUST LEAVE THEe!" 

I REMAINED in Tours three days only, but during that 
time I saw much of the city. The more that I saw of 
it, the better did 1 like it, and I left it with regret. I would 
have remained longer, but I could not do so. There were 
other places that claimed my attention, and- other sights for 
me to see. My purse was none too plethoric. It ruled my 
desires and inclinations. 

The next place that I concluded to visit was Amboise, a 
town situated about fifteen miles from Tours. As the dis- 
tance was not great I concluded to walk there. As it was 
not my intention to return to Tours, I therefore carried ray 
valise with me. I paid my reckoning at the " Hotel Restau- 
rant de Crouzille," and strode northeastward along the Loire. 
On both sides of the stream were interesting villages, and 
there was something new to be seen at almost every step. It 
was a little past noon when I entered Amboise. I felt foot- 
sore and weary. My valise had grown heavy as lead during 
the last few miles. My first care upon entering the town 
was to find a hotel. Under the walls of a noble castle I 
espied tKe " Hotel Lion d' Or," where I engaged bed and 
board. The inn was a quaint, old one. It was rambling 
and antiquated and full of angles and nooks. It needed re- 
pairing sadly, but mine conservative host — who is a Bour- 
bon, I believe — did not believe in improvements or innova- 
tions. His hotel is to-day as it was years ago, and doubtless 
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so it will be for years to come. The*building stands upon an 
embankment facing the river Loire; it stands a little way 
back from the sidewalk, and has a stone-paved quadrangle in 
front enclosed by a railing. 

I asked to be shown to a room immediately. Mine host 
himself conducted me up a winding stairway, and after we 
had traversed a maze of passages, 1 was ushered into a back 
room upon the first story. The room was full of rare old 
furniture, and from the window I could look down upon a 
narrow street, which was the' second one from the river. 
Across the street there were no houses, only the bare walls of 
the Castle Amboise, which is one of the most renowned cha- 
teaux in France. This castle has figured m many a tale of 
romance, and such great writers as Bulwer Lytton and Alex- 
ander Dumas have described it in their romances. Of the 
castle more anOn. 

I threw myself upon the bed for a brief rest. Later I 
se to get something to eat. It was with some difficulty 
that I found my way down stairs again through the maze of 
passages, and when I finally reached the office I met mine 
host, whom 1 asked to get up a good dinner for me. This he 
cheerfully promised to do. He ushered me into the dining- 
room. There a nimble waiter flew around to set the table — 
it was long past the lunch hour — while the cook in the 
kitchen prepared my dinner. I had ordered a table d' hote 
dinner. In good season the dinner was placed before me, 
and I ate it .with a relish, for I had eaten nothing since I left 
Tours early in th6 morning. 
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After dinner I took a short stroll through town. As it 
was growing late I did not care to visit the castle that after- 
noon. 

Amboise is a dull and sleepy town of about 5000 inhabi- 
tants. The majority of its streets are narrow and wind- 
ing, and the shops upon them are small and dingy. The 
handsomest street extends along the bank over the river, and 
the houses upon it, though old, look aristrocratic. Over the 
little city there broods a graveyard-like stillness continually, 
which gives a fellow the blues awfully. Few of the inhabi- 
tants ever venture upon the streets at a time, and thus the 
town is almost as quiet as Goldsmith's " Deserted Village." 

The river Loire flows by this little city as it does past 
greater ones, with scarce a ripple, and one would hardly sus- 
pect that it flowed there at all. A stone bridge, similar to 
the one at Tours, but of smaller dimensions, spans the river, 
And its appearance denotes that it was built in the long ago. 
In the center of the river stands a little island, probably an 
acre and a half in extent, whereon rests one of the foundations 
of the bridge. Small as this island is, yet it contains a house 
And farm. 

Below the high enbankment that forms the main street 
mentioned, is a smaller one paved with stone, which is ap- 
proached from above by a flight of stone steps. When the 
river is high the lower embankment is hidden from sight by. 
the water. 

It did not take me a very long time to thoroughly explore 
the city. 1 got lost once or twice in the corkscrew windings 
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of the streets, and some of the storekeepers gazed at me with 
amaze, doubtless because I had tlie hardihood to traverse the 
streets. These were the only exciting adventures that I 
encountered. I soon returned to my hostelric, and by eight 
o'clock I was sound in tlie arms of Mrs. Morpheus. 

I arose bright and early tlie following morning, and after 
breakfast took a stroll along the Loire. At a seasonable hour 
I presented myself at the door of one of the flanking towers 
of the castle, and was admitted within, without much parley 
by the warder. Before describing the castle, however, let me 
give a few salient points in its history. 

It grieves me to state that I do not know just when the 
Castle of Amboise wtis first built. The annals do not say.* 
As the Romans once lived at Amboise, perhaps they built it. 
At any rate the castle is old enough to warrant the assump- 
tion. History says that Charles V1I£ was born in the castle 
during the lith century, and it is not for an humble mortal 
like me to doubt it. The next great event that happened 
within its massive walls, was the celebrated " Conspiracy of 
Amboise," which led to the slaughter of the Huguenots by the 
Catholics. During the 15th century the religious wars in 
France began between the Huguenots and Catholics; Louis de 
Conde, Antoine de Navarre and Admiral Coligny led the 
Huguenots, whilst Francis de Guise and Charles de Lorraine 
commanded the Koman Catholics. The conspiracy was 
formed at Amboise for the purpose of liberating the young 
king, Francis II, from the clutches of the Guises. They did 
not succeed, for the plot was betrayed. All Huguenots were 
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seized indiscriminately, and put to death. La Renandie, 
the leader in the conspiracy, was caught and hung on a gib- 
bet, which was erected on the bridge pear that little half -acre 
island in the Loire that 1 have described. Scores of others 
were strung up over the sides of the castle like sausages, and 
many were beheaded. When the headsman became tired of 
his task he gave the prisoners that remained to the people, 
who drowned them in the Loire. Catherine do Medicis and 
,her three sons, and Mary Stuart of Scotland, stepped out upon 
a balcony of the castle and witnessed the bloody scenes that 
were being enacted in the streets below. In all, 1200 Hugue- 
.nots were caught and executed. This massacre was but a 
prelude to the still more horrible one of St. Bartholomew. 
The streets of Amboise fairly ran with blood, and so great 
was the stench which arose from the decomposing bodies, 
that the Court fled from tlie towh in disgust. 

In ,1470 the exiled Queen Margaret of Anjou, and her son, 
were reconciled to their foe, the Earl of Warwick, by the crafty 
Louis XI of France, in this castle. Margaret was the wife 
of a King of England. Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his romance, 
entitle'.! "The Last of the Barons," describes these events 
well. The doughty Earl of Warwick, the last of the English 
barons, is admirably portrayed by* Bulwer, as is his whole 
family. The character of the weak and revengeful Margaret 
is also clearly delineated, as is that of her royal son. The 
Castle of Amboise in those days, according to Bulwer, was a 
stirring place, for its courts and corridors were always 
thronged with courtiers. , ' 
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The celebrated Arab Chieftain, Abd-el-Kadir, was confined 
within the walls of this castle until liberated by Napoleon 
III, not many years ago. His family lived there with him. 

The chateau has descended by right of succession to the 
present Compte de Paris, who is having it repaired. As the 
Compte de Paris is living to-day, and as he is the rightful 
heir to the throne of France, it may interest the reader to 
know a little about him. 



CHAPTEK XYI. 

THE COMPTE DE PARIS. 

LOUIS PHILLIPE ALBERT D' ORLEANS, Compte de 
Paris, is the eldest son of the Duke of Orleans, and 
was born in Paris, August 24th, 1838. After the overthrow 
of the monarchy, during the lie volution of 1818, the Compte 
went into exile with his family and did not return to France 
until after the fall of the Bonapartist dynasty. He remained 
in England and was educated at the Koyal Military Academy. 
When in his 24th year, and during the civil war in this 
country, he became a member of General McClellan's staff, 
where he had a good opportunity to witness the events of the 
war. The results of his observations are embodied in a work 
called, "History of the Civil War in the United States,'^ 
which, by competent critics, is said to be an able production. 
The Compte is a man of studious habits, and anything but 
frivolous. His tastes incline to the sciences, history, warfare. 
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etatistics and kindred subjects. He has a military bearing, 
and looks somewhat like Napoleon HI.- 

The' Royalist party in France look upon the Count as their 
leafier, and if there were any chance of success, they would 
foment a revolution to place him upon the throne. The 
Count is just the kind of a man who would mount the throne, 
for whether the republic is best for his country or not, matters 
not to him. He was born to be a king, and a king he would 
be in spite of everything. 

During the summer of 1886 the French Government 
passed a law expelling all the royal princes from France. 
This law affected the Compte de Paris and his eldest son, 
Louis Phillipe Robert (a boy of seventeen), and also Prince 
Napoleon (Plon-Plon), and his* son Victor. As the law of 
expulsion is brief and pithy, I will produce it here: 

" Article I. The territory of the Republic is and shall re- 
main interdicted to the chiefs of the families that have 
reigned in France, and to their direct heirs in the order of 
primogeniture. 

"Article II. The Government is authorized to interdict the 
territory of the Republic to the other members of these families. 
Such interdiction shall be pronounced by a decree of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, issued in counMl of the Ministry. 

"Article III. Whoever in violation of the interdiction 
shall be found in France, in Algeria, or in the Colonies, shall 
be punished by imprisonment for from two to live years. At 
the expiration of his sentence he shall be taken again to the 
frontier. 
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<' Article IV. The members of the families that have 
reigned in France cannot enter the army or navy, or exercise- 
any public function, or hold any elective office." 

Before the Count went into exile, he issued a manifesto, 
which clearly proved that it was better for him to live abroad. 
It proved that his presence, and the presence of the other 
princes, endangered the republic. I liave not the Compters 
manifesto at hand, else I would reprint it here. The San 
Francisco Chronicle^ot June 26th, 1886, contained an edi- 
torial with the following comments upon the manifesto: 

" Sympathy has been felt for the. exiled French princes. 
But the Count of Paris has just proved that this feeling is 
misplaced. On departing from the soil of his native land he 
has shown that he had no business there. His address issued 
in London on Thursday, demonstrates that the republic merely 
obeyed the law of self-preservation in desiring him to find a 
home beyond the frontier of Fmnce. In that address he 
avows principles which are irreconcilable with the mainte- 
nance cf peace and order, and does not conceal his intention 
of endeavoring to promote the success of those principles by 
revolutionary methods. He has shown himself as reaction- 
ary, as thorough a Bourbon as the late Count of Chambord 
himself. 

"He says that in him <the monarchical principle is perse- 
(iuted ;' that ' a traditional monarchy can alone furnish a remedy 
for the ills from which France is suflfering;' that 'a national 
monarchy of which he is the representative can alone secure 
political and religious liberty;' that his 'duty is to labor 
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without respite' to restore that monarchy, and that ^at the 
decisive hour he will be ready.' He tacitly proclaims his 
adherence to the doctrine of divine right by referring to the 
recent marriage of his daughter to the Prince of Portugal as 
< a tie between France and a friendly nation,' and he claims 
for his 'glorious family' the credit of ' the prosperity and 
grandeur of France.' French statesmen were no.t unreason- 
able in desiring that a prince so hide-bound, and so obviously 
bent on treasonable conspiracy, should be thrust from the 
country. 

"France achieved prosperity and grandeur, not through the 
aid of the Bourbons and Orleans, but in spite of them. 
Whatever monarchy might do hereafter for political liberty, 
it did its best in the past to stifle liberty of every kind. 
There is not the least indication that the French people seek 
to restore the monarchy. The anti-ministerial demonstration 
of October 4th was not a reaction against the republic, but a 
rebuke of inefficient administration. The exile of the Count 
of Paris is not a condemnation of the monarchical principle, 
for that is dead; it is a sharp lesson to a parcel of stupid 
old men that they cannot enjoy the protection of the laws, if 
they choose to spend their time and their wealth in plotting 
destruction of the institutions on which the national pros- 
perity depends. 

" If the Count of Paris had held his tongue, people would 
have been sorry for him, and many would have deemed the 
policy of the republic harsh. Judging him by his own state- 
ments, people will decide that his exile is a good riddance.^ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A VISIT TO THE CASTLE. 

SHEER from the street behind the Golden Lion Inn rises 
a natural eminence about fifty feet in height and sev- 
eral hundred feet in length. Upon its ^platforined summit 
rest the foundation walls of the Castle Amboise. At either 
end of the walls stand round parapetted flanking towers, both 
of which are about ninety feet high by forty feet in diam- 
eter. They do not rise from the summit of the rock, but 
from its base upon the streets. These towers also serve as 
portes to the castle above, for their interiors contain winding, 
inclined roadways of so gradual a slope that vehicles can 
ascend to the castle without inconvenience. My guide, a 
woman, conducted me above by means of this roadway, and 1 
could not but help admire its ingenious construction. Full 
many a troop of knights and courtiers wound their way 
through these towers to the castle in the good old days of 
yore. A tunnel underneath the tower runs to tlie bridge that 
spans the Loire. This tunnel was a secret one and was used 
only on rare occasions. The castle is an extensive one, and 
beyond it lays a grove of queer old trees. The first thing 
that claimed my attention, when I reached the platform 
whereon the castle stands, was a most ornate little chapel, the 
roof of which was undergoing repairs. My guide took up 
one of the huge keys that hung at her girdle, opened the 
chapel door, and in we stepped. The little structure was 
built in honor of St. Hubert by Anne of Britainy. The 
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causes that led to its construction are curious. During the 
middle ages every vocation had its protecting saint, and the 
chase with its fortunes and its hazards, the business of many 
and the amusement of all, was placed under the direction of 
fit. Hubert. This individual was the son of Bertrand, Duke 
of Aquintaiue, and while in the secular state he was a cour- 
tier of King Pepin. He was too fond of the chase, and 
gave it more attention than he should have done. One day 
while out hunting « stag appeared before him with a cru- 
cifix bound between its horns, and it spoke, menacing him 
with eternal punishment if he did not repent of his sins* 
This flustrated Hubert a little, so he took orders, and was 
looked upon as a saint. 

Over the doorway of the chapel is a stone carvitig in 
relief, representing the meeting of St. Hubert with the 
miraculous stag. The carving was done by a master-hand. 
It is exquisite. The architecture of the chapel is in the 
Gothic style, and its ornamentation is the most florid that I 
ever saw. Along the walls of the interior extends a net- 
work of stone tracery so light, airy and graceful that it looks 
like intricate lace-work. 

After 1 had inspected the chapel, we crossed the court-yard, 
and my guide unlocked one of the many doors of the castle; 
we then passed into the castle. We traversed innumerable 
chambers, ante-chambers and corridors, none of which were 
furnished. As the building was undergoing repairs, all the 
furniture had been taken out. 

I stepped out upon the balcony where stood Catherine de 
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Medicis, her three rojal sons and Mary Stuart as thej 
observed the massacre of the Huguenots in the streets below. 
The balcony is long and narrow, and is walled in by an iron 
railing three feet high. It stands about one hundred feet 
above the town and affords a good view of the streets, 1 
stood upon this balcony with rather strange emotions. I 
wondered how Catherine and her Court felt as they watched 
the slaughter of the Huguenots going on below? Catherine 
was a vindictive woman, for she had the knight murdered 
who accidentally killed her husband, Henry II, in a tourn- 
ament. 

The gardens of the castle are pretty, but not extensive. 
Among other objects that adorn them is a bust of the great 
painter, Leonardo da Vinci, who looked much like Chief 
Justice Daley of the New York Court of Common Pleas, I 
thought. 

After I had fully examined the castle and grounds, I took 
'my departure, and wended my way to the Church of St. 
Denid, which the guide-book said was worthy of inspection. 
The church was built during the twelfth century, and, like 
the Qastle, was undergoing repairs during my visit. It is 
a Boman Catholic church, and a fine old one at that. Near 
the altar stands a group of figures in terracotta, representing 
some biblical event. The figures are life-size, and several of 
them are said to be exact likenesses of a family called Babou. 

Babou was an intendant (superintendent) of the castle. 
His wife and three daughters stand in effigy beside him. 
All three of his daughters are handsome, voluptuous blondes, 
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and were the mistresses in turn of Francis I, history sa]^. 
Marie de Beauvilliers and Gabrielle d' Estrees, the daughters 
of two of these ladies, were favorites of Henry lY. Francis 
must have been considerable of a Mormon, and I have been 
studying up history a bit to learn whether he took in Mrs. 
Babou or Baboon out of the cold too. History does not 
say anything about the matter. Henry IV, the first of the 
Bourbons, and the husband of Marguerite de Valois, was not 
any better than Francis, ^o wonder he and Marguerite 
were divorced. The kings in those days were real naughty. 

Having seen all the sights in the town of Amboise, I 
thereupon returned to the inn, settled my bill, and took a 
walk to the Castle of Chenonceaux, which is ten miles distant. 
The walk was a most agreeable one. Part of the way lay 
through the romantic forest of Amboise, an appanage of the 
Orleans family. At the village of La Croix, beyond the forest, 
I came upon the valley of the Cher, from whence the road 
wound through fields and vineyards to the village of Chenon- 
ceaux. This village was built in the eleventh century, and 
is a stras^lino^ collection of straw-thatched, lime-stone houses. 
It is a queer-looking hamlet. It is connected with the 
chateau by a fine broad avenue. 
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• CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE CHATEAU DE CHENONCEAUX. 

THIS castle \% incomparably more beautiful than the one 
at Amboise, for it is not near so old, and therefore in a 
far better state of preservation. It, too, is full of historical 
reminiscenes, but thej are not of so tragical a kind as those 
at Amboise. The Chateau de Chenonceaux was built in the 
fifteenth century by a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, at 
first, was little better than a hunting lodge, but, as it soon 
after reverted to the crown, it was enlarged and beautified by 
successive owners until it assumed its present elegant form. 
Henry II, husband of Catherine de Medicis, bestowed the 
castle upon his Mistress, Diane de Fortiers, and their com- 
mingled crest, an H and a D are plentifully displayed upon 
the walls and f urnishincrs of the structure, and can be seen 
to-day. After Henry's death. Queen Catherine cast the 
pretty Diane out, and took possession of the chateau herself. 
I guess Catherine must have been a little jealous of her hus- 
band's pretty favorite. It was Queen Catherine who enlarged 
the castle to its present dimension, and so beautifully adorned 
it. Succeeding owners have preserved its beauty, but have 
done little to augment it. Within its classic walls many a 
personage renowned in story has dwelt or visited. Mary 
Stuart of Scots, wife of Francis 11, the son of Catherine de 
Medicis^ dwelt beneath its roof. At a later period, Voltaire 
and Jean Jacques Rousseau were visitors there. In a little 
theater, rigged up in the Salle des Fetes, of the chateau, 
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Roueseau presented his play "Le Devin du Tillage "(The 
Village Soothsayer) for the first time, before an admiring 
audience. During many succeeding centuries, the walls re- 
bounded to the repartees and laughter of royal and celebrat^ 
personages. ' 

The structure is built across the little river Cher, and is 
composed of white marble. It is patterned after the Venetian 
style, and, though devoid of much ornamentation, is extremely 
beautiful. It has the form of the letter L, the longer portion 
spanning the stream, and the shorter resting upon the bank. 
Though the castle was never intended for warlike purposes, 
yet it presents somewhat of a feudal aspect, for it has an 
advanced tower that looks like a donjon-keep, and at the rear 
are a barbican, a sally port and a drawbridge. The draw- 
bridge is never raised, and an enemy in force never appeared 
before the pretty walls. Ample grounds surround the 
chateau, which were laid out by the celebrated landscape 
gardener, Palissy, They are charmingly romantic, and in 
every way fi"t for royalty. The very air there breathes of 
sentiment and sweet love. The whispering trees, the delight- 
ful greenswards, the gleaming retired walks, all invite to 
romance and repose. Many courtly dames and gallant men 
have trod the grounds of this fair park. The scenes here 
must have had an influence even upon their blase hearts. I 
know that a glimpse of them tilled my heart with tender 
thoughts and sentiments. 

At about noon I found myself in front of the wall that 
enclosed the domain. As the gates were open 1 walked 
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into the grounds, but felt very much like an intruder. The 
castle is situated about a quarter of a mile or more from the 
gate, and the main walk leads up direct to a terrace in front 
of the chateau. Beside the castle 6tand the stables which 
were ample enough for a troop of horse. 

1 strode valiantly up to the frowning donjon keep and 
rapped at its oaken, brass nail studded door. The door was 
opened by the warder, who placed me in charge of a 
female guide. My guide and I ascended a broad flight of 
steps that led to the terrace, and after we had crossed the 
terrace we passed through a lofty doorway into a magnifi- 
cent hallway. My guide there opened a door that led into 
a dining-room of magnificent proportions The floor of this 
apartment was of various illuminated woods. At one side 
stood an ample firepilace, over which was a finely-carved 
mantel. The furniture was massive and handsome, yet not 
of ancient date. The table was spread for dinner, I noticed. 

I was next shown the bedchamber of Catherine de Medicis. 
In truth it was an apartment fit for a queen. The walls 
were richly decorated, the ceilings were grandly frescoed, and 
the oaken floor was polished so that it mirrored objects 
in the room; the fireplace was huge. The furniture was 
the same as had been used by Queen Catherine in the 15th 
century^ and even the mattresses and bed-clothes were well 
preserved. The bed stood on a raised dias and was covered 
by the richest of coverlets. From a tester overhead hung the 
folds of a silken canopy. Off the room, in a little turret 
which overhung the Cher, was a lavatory, the snuggest and 
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prettiest little place that ever was. The toilet articles used 
by royalty are still preserved. 

Adjoining Queen Catherine's chamber, and connected there- 
with, is the bedchamber occupied by Mary of Scots, and it is 
even more beautiful than Catherine's. The ceiling is painted 
so as to represent cloud-land, the panels of the walls are en- 
closed in gold frames, the hangings are superb, the furniture 
is rich and a bijou of a lavatory, built like that in Catherine's 
chamber, overhangs the river. 

I was next ushered into a suite of apartments that had been 
occupied by Francis I. I shall simply say that they were 
superbly furnished and decorated. 

All the apartments and bed-chambers were adorned by rare 
old portraits, but I could scarce believe that they were genu- 
ine likenesses. There were portraits of Francia II, of Sully, 
of Eabelais, of Henry IV, of Charles V, of Marguerite de Val- 
ois, of Elizabeth of England and others. Pretty Marguerite, 
"The Marguerite of Marguerites," as her brother Francis 
used to call her, in the picture looked like a peasant woman, 
and the chivalrous Francis himself looked like a gamekeeper, 
with his peaked beard and round little woolen cap set awry. 

I was next shown the banqueting- hall, or Salle-des-Fetes, 
which is a vast apartment in that part of the castle which 
spans the Cher. This apartment is not used for banqueting 
purposes now, but has been converted into a kind of art gal- 
lery. Along the walls on either side are ranged pedestals on 
which stand busts of illustrious men and women, many of 
whom had been in the castle during their lifetime. There 
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were the busts of Diane de Poitiers, Richelieu, Maria Theresa 
of Austria, Cardinal de Bourbon, Louis XIII, Gabrielle d^ 
Estrees, Henry IV, the Great Conde, Colbert, Joan of Arc and 
scores of others. 

,1 was next shown into the library, which is a fine and lofty 
apartment, filled with books from floor to ceiling. The books 
are ranged in shelves around the apartment, like those in a 
library. As I followed* my conductress into the room, a 
gentleman, who had been seated in the shadow of a casement, 
arose and greeted me. I did not preceive him at first so I 
failed to return his salutation. The gentleman frowned 
and returned to his occupatioQ. My conductress noticed that 
be was displeased, and hurried me out of the room as soon as 
she conveniently could. The gentleman whom I had offended 
was the owner of the castle, Mr. Wilson. Ye Gods, but I 
felt crestfallen! [ cursed my stupidity. What an oppor- 
tunity I had lost to become acquainted with an illustrious 
gentleman — a Deputy of France, and son-in-law of an ex- 
President of the Republic! Fain would I have returned and 
apologized for my involuntary rudeness, but such a proceeding 
my conductress would not hear of. I left the chateau sad 
and humbled, and walked back to Amboise. It was a dreary 
walk, for I did not soon get over my chagrin. Late that 
afternoon I left Amboise for Orleans. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

HO, FOR Orleans! 

AS I said in the preceding chapter, it was rather late in 
the afternoon when I left Araboise for Orleans. As 
the train was a slow one, I did not reach Orleans until long 
after nightfall, although the distance between the two cities 
is not above fifty miles. The depot at Orleans was well lit 
up when I arrived there, but outside all was dark as pitch. 
As I was not familiar with the lay of the city, and as I was 
compelled to walk tlirough it in search of a cheap inn, I felt 
rather strange and glum when i found myself in the streets. 
I knew not which way to turn, but I walked away rapidly 
in a direction where i saw a number of lights, and soon 
found myself in the populous, narrow streets of the poorer 
quarter. I traversed numbers of these streets, but did 
not find the kind of place that I sought. Bye-and-bye I 
came upon a rather wide street and traversed it for a con- 
siderable distance. It was now about nine o'clock, and I felt 
very tired, for I had walked more than twenty miles that day. 
By a lucky accident, I finally stumbled upon a primitive 
hostelry, called the '' Hotel du Grand Hersen." It was not 
much of an hotel, being more of a lodging-house and tavern 
than aught else. On the ground floor was a public bar-room, 
and off from it were two or three private drinking rooms. 
There was no public dining-room. The Hotel Hersen was 
owned by a tall, burly cabman, who invariably wore a red vest. 
Cabby had a numerous progeny, consisting mostly of daughters 
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— ^big, strapping, buxom lasses. The two older ones waited 
upon customers in the bar-room during the day while Cabby 
was away, intent on "fares." The fandly rooms were off the 
private drinking-rooms. Every room in the house on the lower 
story was floored with stone, and fitted up with decayed and* 
antiquated furniture. An arched driveway at the side of the 
house led to the stables in the rear, which were squalid beyond 
description. Evidently Cabby was not very fastidious. A lot 
of chickens, ducks and turkeys enlivened the barn-yard. The 
bar-room was pretty well patronized. Doubtless the charms 
of the bar-maids attracted customers. I noticed one soldier 
who was evidently smitten on the older girl. Like some men 
who are a little smitten, he showed-off before his inamorata, and 
got off jokes to make her laugh. When I entered the door, 
they were ogling each other fuiidly and joking. 1 addressed 
the young woman and asked her if 1 could be accommodated 
with lodgings there. To her inquries I responded that I 
had just arrived from Amboise, that I was an American and 
making a tour of France. My replies evidently satisfied her, 
for after going to the rear of the house to give orders to get 
a room ready for me, she returned to the bar-room. The 
gallant son of Mars then began to question me about this 
country, and quizzed me a little for the edification of his 
lady-love. 1 bore his quizzing and impertinences as good 
naturedly as I could. As 1 was tired, 1 soon asked the young 
girl to be shown to my room; she gave me over to the 
charge of Cabby, who conducted me up a stairway and 
through a lot of dirty, dilapidated hallways, to a room upon 
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the first floor, front. The house had evidently stood since 
Noah's time, and had not been repaired since then. The 
room that I was shown to was not very aristocratically 
furnished — at least not quite so aristocratically as the bed- 
chamber of Catherine de Medicis that I had seen that 
day. It contained an old wooden bed-frame, one rickety 
chair and a shaky washstand. On the washstand stood a 
dirty basin and a broken pitcher. The floor was bare, and 
there was not even a mirror in the room. Tliere was a big 
hole in the plastering in the wall opposite my bed, and soon 
after I had retired, and when all was dark and quiet, a num- 
ber of rats played tag on the floor. As they did not ask me 
to play with them, I lay quiet and listened to their fun. My 
hair stood on end, and I felt all-overish, for. 1 thought some 
of the playful creatures might jump on the bed and scamper 
over me. They did not do so, however, and eventually I fell 
asleep. I had a bad attack of the nightmare and dreamed 
all sorts of horrible things. The sun was pretty high the 
next morninor when 1 awoke. At breakfast 1 told Mrs. 
Cabby that 1 would not sleep in that room again for a for- 
tune, and asked her if she could not give me a better one. 
The room was good enough, 1 told her, but 1 was afraid of 
rats. I was put in another room the next night where there 
were no holes and no rats. 

Orleans is as old a city as there is in France. In the pre- 
historic days it was known as Genabum, and, during the 
Roman occupation of France, it was called Aurelianum, after 
Marcus Aurelius. By an easy transition the name was per- 
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verted to Orleans, which it bears to-day. Tliecity is situated 
on tlie Loire, about seventy miles northeast of Tours. Though 
BO old a city, many of its relics have been swept away, and it 
is only here and there, in the old quarters, where antique 
objects are visible. Along the embankment, facing the 
Loire, is as old, rare and quaint a collection of houses as 
one can see anywhere. No two houses are alike, for they are 
of all periods, and of all styles of architecture. In my dreams, 
r have often dreamed of such old-fashioned streets. The 
embankment along the river is high, and a stone bridore, 
like that at Tours, spans the river. Orleans has about the 
same numb?r of inhabitants as Tours, and has many features 
that resemble the latter city. It is of about the same age, and 
its principal modern street is also called the Rue lioyale. 
Orleans has had a different history from Tours, however. 
During an invasion of France by the English, several centu- 
ries ago, a young maid named Joan of Arc felt that she was 
inspired by Heaven to drive out tlie invader. At lirst she 
was lauglied at, but, wlien she attired herself in armor and 
led a host to battle, the joke became serious. As the English 
were about to bombard Orleans, Joan attac^Sd them, put 
them to flight, and saved the city. The people of Orleans 
always held her in grateful remembrance for this, and, until 
within a few years ago, the city was full of memorials of her, 
but most of them have disapp3ared. Let me give a few 
passages out of the history of Joan of Arc for the benefit of 
those who have never heard of her: 

« The Maid entered Orleans on Friday, 29th April, 1429, 
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in the teeth of the English army, which was vastly superior 
to the French. She had convoyed a supply of provisions 
fron» Blois to the famished town6-people, who, as she rode in 
triumph through their streets on her charger, in full armor 
bearing her sacred banner, looked on her as their guardian 
angel sent from Heaven. She was lodged in the house of 
Jacques Bouchier, Treasurer of the Due d'Orleans, which she 
had selected, with that sense of modesty which always 
actuated her, because she would there be under the protection* 
of a matron of good repute,* his wife. It stood close to the 
Porte Renard (since removed). The scene of her chief ex- 
ploits was the old bridge, which stood considerably higher 
up the river than the present one, near the present railway 
bridge, aud rested in the center on an island. It was defended 
at its extremity, on the south bank of the Loire, by a fort, 
or Tete du Font, called Les Tourelles^ which had fallen into 
the hands of the English before Jeanne's arrival, and, together 
with another tower in the center of the bridge, formed a 
strong post, whence the English greatly annoyed tlie besieged 
by a battery planted on it. It was while reconnoitering the 
town from this battery that the English commander, the Earl 
of Salisbury, was mortally wounded by a shot from the walls. 
"The Maid, in her enthusiasm, decided that this post 
should be lirst attacked, and, though her design was opposed 
by the most skillful of the French commanders, they were 
obliged to yield, because she carried the people and soldiery 
with her. As the bridge had been broken between the 
Tourelles and the town, when that fort fell into the hands of 
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the besiegers, a chosen band of troops, with the Maiden at 
their head, was pushed across the Loire in boats, and began 
the attack on the Tete du Ponton the left bank, which formed 
part of the Bastille des Tourelles. It was defended by a 
picked body of 500 English soldiers, under Sir William 
Gladsdale, who for many hours kept their assailants at bay 
by their unerring flights of arrows and fire of cannon. At 
length the Maid, seeing her countrymen falter, snatched up 
a ladder, and, planting it against the walls, began to mount 
to the escalade, but an arrow pierced her corslet, and she fell 
as one dead into the ditch. She was with difficulty rescued 
by her own people from being made a prisoner, and was 
borne to the rear. Here, however, after a few woman's tears, 
called forth by the anguish of the wound, she received, as she 
said, the consolation of " her voices," and, encouraged by St. 
Michael, St. Catherine and St. Margaret, etc., hurried back once 
more to the contest. Great was the dismay of the English 
when they beheld her, whom a few minutes before they had 
supposed mortally wounded, again leading the assault, and wav- 
ing on high her magic banner. To the feeling of supernatural 
agency being exerted against them, was now added the failure 
of arrows and ammunition, and the hopelessness of aid from 
their army on the opposite bank. The spirits of the French 
proportionately increased, and they now began to assault the 
Tourelles from the side of the town, thro win or beams over the 
broken arch to render it accessible. 300 men had fallen on 
the side of the English, but the surrender of the fort was at 
length decided by the Seath of their leader, whom a cannon- 
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shot hurled into the river as he was crossing the draw-bridge. 
That same evening the courageous Jeanne, whom, but the day 
before, the English tauntingly desired to "go home and mind 
her cows," entered Orleans irf triumph by the bridge which 
had remained many months closed, as she had herself foretold 
before she began the attack. Next day the English raised 
the siege, burning the remaining bastilles which they had 
erected around the town to hem it in, and retreating from 
before the walls.* Thus, in seven days from her arrival, had 
the Maid accomplished the deliverance of the town." 

Unfortunately Joan lived in a brutal, superstitous age, and 
the prodig'es she performed inspired the people with awe 
and fear rather than with admiration and gratitude. She 
was imprisoned by her own countrymen, and at Kouen was 
tried, convicted and burnt alive at the stake for being a sor- 
ceress. While in prison she was subjected to brutality, hard- 
ship and even outrage. While tied to the stake and being 
confessed by the priest, a high church dignitary present re- 
marked: "Now, priest, do you mean to make us dine here?" 
As the flames arose around poor Joan she held her crucifix 
aloft, and died with the name of Jesus on her lips. Her 
ashes were carefully gathered and thrown into the Seine, 
which river flows by Kouen. The way her countrymen 
treated her was a disgrace to the annals of France, but those 
were superstitious days and one mu^ take this fact into con- 
sideration. The people of Orleans have always venerated 
Joan, and have always had her likeness before them in some- 
shape or other. They adorned their homes with statues of 
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her, imprinted her image on their bed-linen, on their fancy- 
work, furniture, jewelry — on everything in fact that they 
could imprint it on. 



CHAPTER XX. 

SIGHTS IN ORLEANS. 

UPON the morning following my arrival at Orleans 1 
concluded to "do the city," as the globe trotters say. 
" Globe trotters " is a disagreeable term for people who have 
the pluck and enterprise to travel around the world for the 
purpose of acquiring knowledge. Perhaps it was meant for 
those who do nothing else but travel, and in that case the 
name is, perhaps, not inappropriate. 

Orleans, like Tours, and every other city in France that 
has any regard for precedent and religion, must needs have 
her big cathedral. Iler's is also in the Gothic style, which 
means that it is ornamented in a most florid, handrome 
manner. The exterior is grand to behold, and the interior is 
lofty and spacious. The building was begun by King Henry 
IV, and additions were built by Kings Louis Xlll, XIV, XV. 
It was finished sometime during the last century. It is a 
poem in stone. 

There are some very interesting relics still remaining in 
Orleans, but the majority of them have disappeared, as I said 
before. 

In a small street off the Rue Koyale stands a house that 
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was once inhabited by King Louis XI, *Ulie timorous bigot,'^ 
as the guide-book calls him. Louis XI was more than a 
bigot; he was a crafty, cunning, cruel wretch. This royal 
bad man's abode is a brick structure with high-pitched slate 
roofs and dormer windows. Though a plain, it is a hand- 
some structure. 

The " Hotel de Yille " (city-hall) is a veritable palace. As 
it was so very old it was repaired during the present century, 
60 that it now is handsomer than before. It is not as big as 
San Francisco's new city-hall, but it is far handsomer. It is 
built in sections or wings, and its front is adorned most 
tastefnlly. The building is of three stories, surmounted by 
a mansard roof, and contains a handsome winding double 
stairway in front of stone. The walls of the entrance halls 
are ornamented by bricks disposed in various shapes, such as 
hearts, lozenges, etc., and the unrestored portions are full of 
mysterious recesses, lobbies, corridors and angles. Some of 
the rooms are of royal magnificence, and seem rather out of 
place in such a building. They will be accounted for by the 
fact, however, that the building was once inhabited by the 
Governors of the province. 

In the Salle dea Marriages (marriage-chamber), Francis 
II died. A painting upon the wall portrays his death-bed. 
The mother of Francis- —Catherine de Medicis — the wife of 
Francis — Mary Stuart — the Duke and Duchess of Guise, and 
others are grouped around his bed in various attitudes of 
grief. The portraits are good ones, I was cold. 

In the Salon de Becejption are several elegant old chande- 
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liers, and the ceiliug is paneled and adorned magnificently. 
The doors are of green baize, and are screened by arras. 
Over the ample fire-place an immense marble chimney-piece 
juts out from the wall, and its sculpturing is said to have 
been done by Jean Goujon, a master sculptor who did much 
admirable work in the palaces about Paris. The furniture is 
superb. 

The Salle de Conseil is another magnificent apartment in 
the city-hall. It contains an old copy of a picture of Joan of 
Arc that was originally painted from life, I was told; but 
even the copy, which was done in 1581, was dim and blurred 
with age. In another chamber one can see the armorial 
bearings of the old echevins (aldermen) of the city, com- 
mencing with those of the 14th century. 

In front of the city-hall stands a statue which was wrought 
by no less a personage than the Princess Marie d 'Orleans, 
and which was presented by her to the Commonwealth of 
Orleans. Murray says that this statue of the Maid is by far 
the best in Orleans, but I cannot agree with him. I think 
it is a poor likeness of the Maid. Joan stands upright upon 
a lofty pedestal with her broomstick-like nether limbs encased 
in armor, and with a short skirt descending to the knee. 
The upper portion of her body is sheathed in armor, and her 
arms are folded across her breast, the right hand holding a 
sword against her heart. Her head and face are devoid of 
coverincr. Her hair falls in an old-fashion roll down to her 
neck, and her face is coarse and peasant-like, and anything 
but pretty. The whole figure and face savors of the uncouth 
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peasant. Doubtless the Princess Marie tlionglit that a peas- 
ant girl cannot be sweet, refined or beautiful. 

In happy contradistinction to this statue of Joan is another 
by Gois, which stands near the bridge that crosses the Loire. 
Joan is here represented as the mind conceives her, with a 
pretty, sweet and noble face. Lofty courage and high deter- 
mination can be discerned in that face. The figure is full, 
flowing and well-rounded, and the ensemble is Madonna-like. 
One can see the matchless sweetness and simplicity in that 
face and form easily. 

In a large public square in the city stands another statue 
of Joan by Foyatier. This time she is on horseback. Here 
also she is represented as being a fair and pretty maid. 

Not far from the city-hall stands a house that was once 
occupied by the lovely Diane de Poitiers. Diane, as will be 
remembered, was the favorite of Catharine de Medicis' 
husband, and was given this house, as well as the Chateau at 
Chenonceaux, by her royal lover. The house is not a very 
large one, but it is a handsome one. The ample white-stone 
facade is prettily adorned, but weather and age have 
darkened it somewhat. It is said that Diane — who like her 
namesake Diana, the Goddess, was very fond of hunting — 
was laid up in this house a long time from a broken leg. 
She was thus injured while hunting. 

In the Rue de Tabourg, near Diane's house, is a building 
that was once occupied by " Joan, the heroic maiden," and 
the grateful people of Orleans guard it as the apple of their 
eye. Of course I visited Diane's house, Joan's house and 
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another house that 1 now shall tell of. Joan's house is situ- 
ated in the Eue du Tabourg, and is numbered 35, while on 
the same street, and numbered 15, is a line mansion that was 
once owned by Agnes Sorel, the cher caeur of Charles VII. 
Who has not heard of the fair and gentle Agnee Sorel? 
G. P. R. James has written a romance about her, and has 
called it "Agnes Sorel," but it is a very indiilerent produc- 
tion, I think. James describes Agnes in an uncommittal 
sort of way, for the description would fit almost any other 
girl as well as her. 

Agnes was a singularly sweet, refined, gentle and modest 
girl, even if she was the favorite of a king. She never used 
her influence, except for good, and was continually seeking 
to benefit people. This house at Orleans was not the only 
one she occupied. At one time she was mistress of the fa- 
mous castle at Loches. 

A pretty monument is erected to her at Loches. Upon a 
base of black marble reclines in eftigy la Belle dea BelleSj 
as her royal lover was wont to call her, in white limestone, 
her hands uplifted in prayer, with two angels bending over 
her head and shielding her with their wings. She is grace- 
fully attired in long robes, a simple circlet surrounds her 
brow, and her face is Madonna-like in its purity and sweet- 
ness. On the death of Charles, the ungrateful monks of 
Loches, who had been cherished by the bounty and enriched 
by the bequests of Agnes, wished to eject her remains and 
tomb from Loches, on the score of scruples as to the purity 
of her life, but even Louis XI, who hated Agnes, reproved 
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such inorratitude. He told the monks that if they abandoned 
her body they must also resign her benefactions. This they 
refused to do, and thus her bones and monument remained* 
Iler grave was violated during the great revolution of the 
last century and her remains scattered, but the monument 
was preserved from destruction by the town authorities. 
Those who would know more of the gentle Agnes should 
read the historical romances of Alexander Dumas and other 
French writers. The castle of Loches is situated but a few 
miles from Chenonceaux and Amboise, but 1 neglected to 
visit it simply because my means were so limited. 

There are many rare sights to be seen at Orleans, but as I 
only stayed there a day or two, 1 did not get much of an 
opportunity to see them. I liked Orleans quite as much as 
I did Tours, for both are iiue, noble cities. One may almost 
call them twin cities, they are so much alike. I did not 
like the barrack much that I was stopping at in the city, 
however, and as I did not deem it worth while to change, I 
therefore concluded to move on to Paris. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

HO, FOR Paris! 

BEING a good general, I called a halt at Orleans to ascer- 
tain my resources, and to see how the land lay. I found 
that I had about fifty dollars remaining in my possession, which 
are equal to two hundred and fifty francs. That number of 
francs is a goodly sum, but it will not last very long in a 
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country where one is a stranger. Besides the fifty dollars in 
question, I had a reserve fund with wliich to carry me back 
to California. I did not propose to be left penniless in a 
strange country. After mature deliberation, I came to the 
conclusion that the best thing for me to do would be to go to 
Paris, remain there as long as my funds held out, and then 
go home. Accordingly, on a certain morning, 1 hurried me 
to the railroad depot at Orleans, and bought me a third-class 
billet for Paris. After purchasing my ticket, 1 was ushered 
into a coune that contained a number of blue-bloused peas- 
ants and nuns. The car was crowded already, and how I was 
to be seated there puzzled me. The train was about to start, 
however, and I had no time to hunt for a less crowded coupe. 
I scrambled in, and wedged myself between two of the peas- 
ants, who roiled the r's between their teeth like good fellows. 
They were mad; so was I. 

As 1 was not seated near a window, I could therefore see 
but little of the scenery, which 1 regretted exceedingly. 
After the lapse of an hour or two, we came by rather a broad 
and pretty river. I asked one of my neighbors what river 
that was, and he said the Seine. The river Seine, by Jove! 
Why, that is the river that Paris is situated on! A peasant 
who was seated near a window perceiving that I was a stranger, 
and that I was much interested in the scenery, ccurteously 
changed seats with me. I now had a good view of the 
pretty stream. I regarded it with mingled feelings of pleas- 
ure, curiosity and interest. It was not a very broad stream — 
no broader than the Sacramento River in California — but it 
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was a most picturesque one. Its banks were usually higli, 
aud dotted here by a sleepy hamlet, and there by a rare old 
chateau. Rouen is situated on this river, as is Andelys — 
both romantic old towns. If the reader will remember, it 
was on the market-place at Rouen where Joan of Arc was 
burned as a witch. Rouen lies east of Paris, toward the sea. 
We traveled along the Seine for quite a distance and then 
sheered off from it. The country northward from Orleans 
is a very fertile grain-producing country, and full of quaint 
old windmills. The distance from Orleans to Paris is about 
75 miles. 

After four hours of cramped riding, our train rushed into 
the handsome Orleans depot at Paris. 

I cannot describe the feelincrs that came over me when I 
felt that I was really and truly in «Z3 magnilique Paree!" I 
followed the crowd outside the depot, and there I stood per- 
plexed — uncertain which way to go. I hurried away from 
the importunate cabmen, and sat down on a curbstone to 
gather my wandering wits. 

I had now seen many a fair city, atid wondered if Paris 
could be handsomer than they. I knew that Paris was many 
times larger than any city I had seen in France, but would I 
like it better than some that I had seen, was the question? 
Could it be more charming than Tours, more romantic than 
Orleans, or so much more beautiful than Bordeaux? I had 
seen many a large city in my day, but I found that the 
largest cities were not always the handsomest. JNew Tork is 
ten times larger than San Francisco, but I think the latter is 
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a handsomer city than the former. I have seen London, too^ 
and was not deeply enamored of that great city, thougli it is 
beautiful in some parts. Now that 1 have seen Paris, let me 
say right here that it is the most beautiful city in the world, 
beyond all comparison. Its palaces, its palatial gardens, its 
grand boulevards, its pretty arcades, its splendid streets, its 
noble public buildings, its most beautiful and interesting 
environs — all combine to render it ''la reine de tonte la 
monde." But it has its dark side, as well as its bright side 
— this queenly city. I have been in the low places as well a& 
the high, and it is my intention to describe what 1 have seen 
in both places truthfully. Some of these descriptions may 
not be very refined reading, but at least they will be truthful. 
Well, I believe 1 left myself sitting on a curbstone, with 
my valise beside me, puzzled as to which way to go. It was 
not safe for me, perhaps, to sit there too long, for a gens-d'- 
arme might come along, take me for a tramp, and order me to 
move on. I arose and walked to a bridge near by which span- 
ned the Seine. It was the Pont de 1' Austerlitz. Before I 
got half-way across the bridge a funeral cortege came along 
from the opposite direction. Everyone who encountered it 
reverently doiled the hat. I did not take my hat off, for 1 was 
still rather unsosphicated. Many people frowned upon ine for 
my want of courtesy. One fiery chap came along, glanced at 
me angrily, and gave my hat a tiip that sent it into the gut- 
ter. I picked it up, and strode on feeling angry and 
ashamed. The lesson in manners was a rude one, but 1 
remembered it. 
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After I had traversed the bridge, I came upon the avenue 
Ledru Rollin, a very disreputab.e k)oking thoroughfare. 
This "avenue" is situated in one of the most squalid and 
dangerous quarters of Paris, and has always been a hot-bed 
of anarchy and crime. 

I entered the avenue with some misgivings, and, as 1 
walked along, wondered if some one might not suddenly fly 
through a second-story window, and alight on me. I had 
read of such little accidents. The houses were five, six and 
even seven stories in height — regular sky-sweepers. I passed 
an alley or two, which were the narrowest, foulest places I 
had ever seen. They, were dark even at mid-day, for the 
houses were so tall, and the intervening spaces so narrow, 
that a ray of sunlight seldom penetrated. Just the haunt 
for evil characters. I strode on with the view of securing a 
cheap lodging somewhere. I soon came upon a huge bar- 
rack, which bore the legend " Hotel Ledru lloUin." It 
looked more like a tenement house than a hotel. 1 entered 
the office of the caravanserie, which was neither more or less 
than a bar-room. There I was introduced to mine host, as 
villainous- looking an individual as ever was permitted to 
run at large. If his looks did not belie his character, he 
would have cut a throat for a franc. He was dressed quite 
respectably, but many a reprobate dresses respectably. It 
was not a lovely face, and 1 should not like to have met it 
on the highway at night. 

He asked me what I wanted, and I told him. He then 
wanted to know where I came from, where I was going, how 
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much I cared to pay for a room, how long I intended to 
remain in Paris, etc., etc. I told him shortly that 1 came 
from Orleans, and that I wanted a cheap room, if he had one. 
While we were conversing, a young woman approached us, 
and, addressing me in English, asked me if 1 were not an 
American. I told her that I was, whereupon she declared 
that she was convinced of that fact from the very first sentence 
I had uttered. This did not surprise me. I was surprised, 
though, to meet any one in such a place who could speak 
English. She spoke the language imperfectly, but I could 
understand her. I conversed with her joyously — excitedly. 
She told me that she was a native of Belgium, and that she 
had been in the United States a year or so. 1 felt strange 
while speaking and listening to my own language. So 
excited was I that I became quite oblivious of the fact that I 
had not yet rented a room. The young woman invited me 
to sit down at one of the marble-top tables to converse. 
I did so. She then rapped for a garcon, ordered a little 
absinthe for herself, and asked me what I would have. I 
ordered a glass of lemonade. A quart bottle full of a mix- 
ture called Ihnonade was brought me. It was a species of 
soda-water, slightly acidulated. I did not like the stuff. A 
taste of it satisfied me. My companion sipped her absinthe 
slowly and ecstatically, and, in the meanwhile, rattled away 
in Frenchified English to me. She was so absorbed in the 
conversation, that she forgot to pay the garcon for the drinks. 
I paid for them myself. During the course of the conversa- 
tion she generously volunteered to be my companion while I 
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remained in Paris, and said it would afford her much pleasure 
to show me about. I was compelled to decline her offer, 
kind though it was. She seemed to take my refusal much 
to heart, and, to console herself, ordered another absinthe. 
The garcon coolly came to me for payment. I began to 
to " smell a mice " by this time, and left the charmer 
as soon as I could. I returned to the landlord to complete 
the negotiations for a room. After much needless conversa- 
tion I rented a cell on the sixth story of the hotel for four 
dollars per month (twenty francs). I paid in advance and 
took a receipt for the money. I then gripped my valise and 
was shown to my room by the landlord. The flights of stairs, 
were long, winding and tiresome to climb. Every story 
seemed more disreputable than the one below it. The sixth 
story was near the roof, and was fitted up with rooms that 
were too gorgeous for description. An iron bedstead, chair 
and washstand was about all they contained. But beggars- 
must not be choosers. For twenty francs I lived high enough. 
After washing away the stains of travel, I concluded 
to take a stroll through the city to see the sights. I 
locked the door, descended the tiresome stairways, and gave 
my key to the concierge. Even this barrack sported a 
concierge, I sauntered down the beautiful Avenue Ledru 
Rollin once more to the Seine embankment, which was close 
by. The Seine here was not more than two hundred feet 
broad, and seemed more like a canal than a natural stream. 
Its hue was of a very dark blue, and its tide sluggish and 
turbid. A number of very fine bridges spanned it at short 
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distances. Moored alongside the walls on either side were 
many bathing establishments and swimming schools. Some 
of the bathing houses were quite extensive and palatial ; 
others were mere scows housed over. The sidewalk along 
the embankment where I walked was quite wide, and termi- 
nated at the side nearest the river in a stone wall about 
five feet high. The driveway w'as very broad and maca- 
damized. The houses along the embankment were modern 
in build, of a uniform height, and, as a rule, surmounted by 
a Mansard roof. There was not much traffic along the 
embankment. As I walked along slowly, observing the 
sights by the wayside, a tram-car came along with much 
jingling of bells. It was different from any tram I had ever 
seen. It was built on the same plan as those in Bordeaux, 
but it was longer, broader, and in every other way superior to 
them. It had its double banquette on top, its spiral stairw«ny, 
its conductor, its driver and brakes. The interior was quite 
palatial, for the aisle was broad, the seats were ample, and the 
window panes high and broad. The* horses, which were of the 
Normandy breed, were line and stalwart. This particular 
tram line goes to Vincennes, a fort beyond the walls of Paris. 
I walked along until I came to the Place de la Bastile,- 
which is a pub'ic square, several acres in extent. Upon its 
site once stood the Bastile prison, so renowned in romance 
and history. . Those who have read the romances of Alexan- 
der Dumas know what a dreadful place this prison was. 
For the benefit of those who have never read of the storming 
of the Bastile, I will give this brief history: 
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*« With its massive walls tea feet in thickness, and its eight 
heavy, sombre towers, it stood, until the 14th of July, 1789, 
at the entrance of the city. The cannon on its battlements 
commanded the adjoining suburb of St. Antoine, the quarter 
occupied by the artisan classes. It formed the standing cog- 
nizance of despotic power under the old monarchy, and pre- 
sented a formidable barrier to the advancing tide of the 
revolution. Ere long, therefore, the popular desire for inde- 
pendence, coinciding with the designs of the demagogues, 
raised the cry, which speedily resounded throughout the 
whole of Paris — Down with the Bastile. Notwithstanding 
the moats, the walls and the guns with which the castle was 
defended, the execution of the scheme presented no great 
difficulty. The garrison consisted of 138 men, one-third of 
whom were invalids; their provisions consisted of a couple 
of sacks of flour; they were unable to prevent the stoppage 
of their supply of water; and all hope of aid from without 
was cut off. From the suburbs an interminable multitude 
of armed men converged toward the entrance, and from the 
city came several companies of the regiments which had 
gone over to the Revolution, headed by the French guards. 
De Launay, the commandant, however, refused to capitulate, 
and the struggle began. A number of the citizens, with 
reckless bravery, succeeded in cutting the chains of the draw- 
bridge, and the first court of the castle was speedily taken; 
but to the excessive exasperation of the assailants their at- 
tack on the second court was repulsed with great loss. The 
courage of the garrison was now exhausted. The invalids 
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desired to capitulate, and De Launay, who had been pre- 
vented by his oflScers from blowing up the castle and its in- 
mates, let down the second bridge on being promised a free 
retreat. The victorious crowd immediately poured into the 
ancient building, some of them enthusiastic in the cause of 
liberty, others bent on murder and destruction. The lives of 
the garrison were now in great jeopardy. The French guards 
succeeded with difficulty in saving the common soldiers; but 
De Launay and his officers, in spite of the long and heroie 
attempts of the leaders of the populace to protect them, were 
slain, and their heads cut off as trophies." — SybeVs History 
of the Revolution, 

The Bastile was utterly destroyed, and not a vestige of it 
remains to-day. Some years afterward a lofty monument, 
about 150 feet in height, called the "Colonne de Juillet" 
(Column of July), was erected on its site. Beneath this 
column, in vaults, lie many victims of the Revolution of 
1848. After the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, and during 
the Commune, these crypts or vaults were stored with gun- 
powder and combustibles by the insurgents, for the purpose 
of blowing up the column and converting the whole neigh- 
borhood into a heap of ruins. Happily their designs were 
frustrated. Why tlie communists should have wished to 
blow up a column that was built to commemorate a glorious 
victory of the people, is beyond me. I thought I might as 
well ascend the column to inspect it. I gave the custodian, 
or warder, two sous, and mounted to a platfor^n on top, by 
means of a stairway inside. The column is so high and so 
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very slender that when I looked down, I thought my weight 
would tip it over. The thought caused me some little 
anxiety. I did not wish to destroy so fine a monument. 
After descending 1 continued my stroll. 

As I said before, the Place de la Bastile is a huge square, 
several acres in extent. Into, it a number of streets and 
boulevards converge. The traffic there is great, and the din 
deafening. The sidewalks are always thronged with people, 
and the roadways are full of vehicles. 

As my shoes needed a shine I accosted a female bootblack, 
who had a box slung over her shoulder. She shined my 
boots for me, and I gave her three sous in payment. This 
did not satisfy her. As I did not seem disposed to pay her 
more, she began to abuse me. A throng quickly gathered 
around us, and I thought it was high time for me to vamose. 
When the jade saw that I was about to move off she yelled 
in a manner that would have made a Sioux Indian sick with 
envy. This mortified me so much that I threw her a few 
sous and fled precipitately. 

I now entered the Hue de Rivoli, which, excepting the 
boulevards, is the handsomest thoroughfare in Paris. It is 
not as long as Broadway, in New York, but Broadway can- 
not begin to compare with it in beauty. Upon this Rue are 
situated the Louvre — one of the handsomest and most exten- 
sive palaces in the world; the Tuilleries Palace (I have known 
of the Tuilleries to be called " the Toolaroos ") ; the palatial 
Hotel de Ville (city-hall); the Tower of St. Jacques and some 
of the handsomest private buildings extant anywhere. The 
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street is always crowded with people, and it is a matter of 
some difficulty to move along. Tram-way lines and omni- 
bus lines traverse the street, and the other vehicular traflSc is 
very great. The sidewalks on either side are lined with shops 
of all kinds, and no city in the United States has shops to 
compare with them. Colonies from all countries reside in 
Paris, and upon -this street one can see representatives from 
them all. 1 walked along the Eue de Rivoli very slowly to 
the Louvre, and as I walked I gazed into the shop-windows 
and at the people. It was a fine study tD observe the faces 
of the people as they moved by. There were dukes and 
duchesses, counts, barons and other noblemen ; Turks, Chi- 
nese, Africans, English, Irish, Scotch, Russians, Austrians, 
Danes, Americans, etc. There were so many faces, and so 
many nationalities, that the study soon became a wearisome 
one. It was the most interesting study of all to watch the 
forms and faces of the Parisians themselves. As for the 
ladies, the vast majority of them- were pretty and engaging, 
and as for the men, they were usually well dressed. 

The shops were too grand for description. The clothing 
emporiums were extensive and crammed with made-up 
fabrics; the statue and picture-galleries were full of the mar- 
vels of art; the pastry-shop windows were so full of wonder- 
ful pastries, tarts and cakes, that it whetted my appetite to 
look at them; the restaurant-windows displayed goodies that 
would attract anyone; and the jewelry shop windows dis- 
played immense piles of jewelry most artistically arranged. 
At night is the time to see the Hue de Rivoli. It is then 
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even more glorious than in the day-time. Then all these 
magnificent shops are lit up, and the nature of their business 
is emblazoned in letters of tire over the door. The vrhole 
street is thus illuminated from end to end, presenting a gor- 
geous and unique spectacle. 

Across the way from the Louvre are the arcades and glass- 
covered streets of Paris, which are institutions peculiarly 
Parisian. I have seen a few of the glass-covered streets in 
some of the provincial cities of France, but they were copied 
from those in Paris, as are many real cute and tasty thiugs in 
this world. These arcades are nothincr more nor less than 

o 

streets roofed over with glass or stone, which thus enable one 
to do their shopping in wet or dry weather. One peculiarity 
of the arcades is that each street contains a boot-black stand, 
restaurant^ pastry- shop and tobacconist, which are there for 
the convenience of shoppers. Is not that an ingenious and 
comfortable invention of the Parisians? 

Having mentioned the wDrJ restaurant^ let me say a few 
words to the reader about them. Each arcade, and passageway 
has its restaurant, as I said before, but each one of these estab- 
lishments has its own class of patrons. The reason thereof is 
this: the Passage Vero Dodat does not make up its dishes in 
the same way as the Passage de I'Opera, and the Passage de 
Panorama does not get up its dishes in the same manner as 
the Passage Jouffroy. Each restaurant caters to a different 
taste, and there are as many different tastes in Paris as there 
are Frenchmen, and, truth to say, some Frenchmen possess a 
taste that no foreigner would own. It is peculiarly Parisian. 
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Perhaps my word will be doubted when 1 say that many a 
fine-looking restaurant in Paris uses the flesh of horses^ 
goats, cats, rats, frogs, snails and other animals in the com- 
position of its dishes. Of course it is done sub rosa^ but it 
is done nevertheless. Horse beef on the bill-of-fare may be 
called roast beef, billygoats may be called spring lamb, cata 
may be dubbed rabbits, rats may be called raccoon, sparrows 
may be set down as pigeons and one would not know the 
difference. My word may be doubted, but this is done in 
Paris, and in places where no one would suspect it. Some 
Frenchmen like horse and other strange flesh when nicely 
cooked. 

Not alone are animals used for food in Paris that civilized 
people would disdain, but even every part of the animal is 
utilized. Some of the most savory dishes are fearfully and 
wonderfully made, and it will not do to analyze them. 
Stranger, when you go to Paris, eat what is set before you^ 
shut your eyes and say nothing. Suppose you do imagine 
that you are devouring some scabby old tom-cat, how can you 
prove it ? If you were to hint of such a thing to the pro- 
prietor, he would fall down in a fit. You must not be cap- 
tious or hypercritical in Paris, for evil results are sure ta 
follow. Take things as they come and be happy. This i& 
the advice of one who has been there. I have dined in Par- 
isian restaurants, and often did I feel "qualms of conscience"' 
while discussing certain dishes, nevertheless I devoured thena 
in silence. What else could I do ? If I bestowed my pat- 
ronage elsewhere the same fate might await me. 
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After I had passed under several arcades and inspected 
them suflSciently for one day, 1 thought that a good square 
meal would not hurt nie any. I felt rather tired, too. Dis- 
tances in Paris are very deceiving, and I had walked farther 
than I knew, so 1 hied me to the nearest restaurant for both 
rest and refreshment. It was an immense establishment that 
I patronized, being long, low, rather dim and fitted up with 
a multitude of tables. 1 sat down at one of these tables, 
picked up a bill of fare, and scanned it over leisurely. I 
could not understand a word on it, though there were scores 
-of dishes. It was aggravating. I was nearly famished and 
I did so long for a good, substantial meal. In desperation I 
told a water to bring me some " mouton et pois " (lamb and 
peas). The lamb was brought me and was served up in a 
white, thick, aromatic sauce. The meat was very white, and 
the bones were small and very clean. I believe now that I 
ate stewed pussy-cat on that occasion. 

After I left the restaurant, I returned to the shades of the 
Louvre, trave"sed the length of that building, and then sat 
•down on a bench in a side street, near the correspondenGe 
Mosque of one of the omnibus lines. I felt very tired. As I 
gazed about me, I noticed an advertisement on a wall announc- 
ing " Grand Bal ! " I read it over carefully, and learned that a 
grand ball would be given across the river, in the' celebrated 
<3uartier Latin (Latin Quarter), that night, and that the price 
of admission would be one franc. Cheap enough! 1 made 
up my mind to go. As it was now only about five o'clock, 
however, and as the fun at the Students^ Ball would not 
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begin till late at night, I therefore had a good deal of time 
on hand; I concluded that I could not put it to better use 
than to see more of the city. As I was too tired to walk, I 
thought it would be an excellent plan to ride on a tram-car. 
Accordingly I ascended one of the corkscrew stairways of a 
tram, took a seat on a bench, and was prepared to go wherever 
the tram went. I was not particular. Wherever it went 1 
could see something, therefore my time and money would 
not be wasted. This accommodating car took me to the Quai 
de Tuilerie, and along that and other quays, past the Place de 
Carrousal, Jardin de Tuileries, Place de la Concorde, Palace 
de V Industrie, the Trocadero, and goodness knows where 
else. 1 changed cars once or twice, and saw the best part of 
the city. I saw the Boulevard (that word is not pronounced 
bullyvard) de la Madeleine, Boulevard des Capucines, Boule- 
vard des Italiens (i-.o-called because no Italians live on it), 
Boulevard des Montmartre, Boulevard Poissoniere, Boulevard 
Bonne Nouvelle, Boulevard St. Denis, Boulevard St. Martin, 
etc., etc., etc. There are whole companies, regiments and 
brigades of boulevards in Paris, and into them several mil- 
lions of side-streets, avenues, rues^ champs, etc., empty. 

The first place that attracted my attention was the Place 
du Carrousal, a magnificent square lying between the Louvre 
and Tuilleries palaces. It contains a huge arch called the 
Arc du Carrousal, which was built by Napoleon Bonaparte to 
commemorate some of his victories. The arch has three pas- 
sageways underneath, and is an elaborate poem in stone; it is 
surmounted by a car, in which stands the Goddess of Victory. 
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After the gallant steeds attached to the tram had passed 
the place just described, they pranced along the Gardens of 
the Tuilleries, a place fit for the gods to revel in. The Tail- 
leries was a magnificent palace at one time, but the com- 
munists set fire to it in 1871, and destroyed it. The gardens 
are still there, however, as are the blackened walls. 

My fashionable equipage next came to the Place de la 
Concorde, so-called because a few lively scrimmages took 
place there in the halcyon days of yore. The Palace de la 
Concorde is the largest square {or place rather) in Paris, be- 
ing large enough to hold an army division. It affords many 
a fine view of the noble buildings near by. It was used as a 
place of execution in former days, and many a character cele- 
brated in history was guillotined there. Marie Antoinette, 
Charlotte Corday, Brissot, Phillipe Egalite, Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, Robespierre and others saw their heads go off 
there. In the short interval of two years 2800 people were 
guillotined in this place of Concorde. The Place now is 
very calm and beautiful. 

Not far away are the Champs-Elysee (Elysian Fields). 
Under the name of Champs-Elysee, are included the park 
next to the Place de Concorde, and the fine drive that 
stretches along to the Arc de I'Etoile. The Champ is full 
of cafe chantants. Punch and Judy shows, restaurants and 
booths. At night, when the Champ is lit up, is the time 
to see it. It is then a fairy-place — a paradise. The Alcazar 
Theater is one of the cafe chantants to be seen here. Per- 
haps the reader will remember Mile. Mialet, one of the stars 
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of this theater, who played at the Folies Bordelaise theater 
at Bordeaux. 

The Avenue dii Champs Elysee leads out to the Bois de 
Boulogne (Woods of Bologny, as I liave heard it called), and 
IB thronged with carriages and "pedestrians every fair after- 
noon. This avenue reminds one somewhat of Fifth Avenue 
in New York, but Fifth Avenue does not possess one tithe of 
its splendor. There can be no comparison between the two. 
No people on the face of the earth have so great a taste for 
the beautiful as the Parisians, and for that reason there is 
uo city like Paris. 

From my lofty perch on top of the tram 1 calmly surveyed 
all the splendors that I have attempted to give the reader 
an idea of, and I was more than pleased by what I saw — I 
was enchanted. It seemed to me as if I were in a delicious 
dream. When I came to the Trocadero — an immense build- 
ing that was once used as an exposition building — 1 felt my 
soul become a\\ed with surprise and pleasure. The main 
front of the Trocadero reminded me of one of the palatial 
Mississippi steamboats, but it was larger than a dozen of 
these craft. The court-yards, terraces, fountains and colossal 
stone stairways in front of this building only helped to reveal 
its immense size and splendor. It was more beautiful than 
a dream. I can say no more than that. 

After the shades of night had descended, and the gas-jets 
and lamps had been lit, the city seemed to me a bewildering 
maze of brilliancy. Do not ask me to describe such scenes, 
please. 1 could not do justice to them. 
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CHAPTEli XXII. 

THE student's BALL. THE CANCAN. 

AT about 11 o'clock that night I found myself in front 
of the Closerie de Lilas, in the Latin Quartier, wherein 
the Student's Ball takes place twice or three times a week. 
There were a lot of gamins and loafers before the doors who 
were deeply absorbed in the contemplation of the lacky 
people who could afford to pay twenty cents to go inside. 
I descended a flight of steps, bought me a ticket, and found 
myself in an immense, brilliantly lighted ball-room. On the 
right hand side as I entered I saw a platform against the side 
of the wall for the musicians. On the opposite side of the 
hall were a number of small tables for refreshments. Over- 
head was a gallery for sightseers. I walked through the hall 
and sat down in the furthermost corner to take observations. 
It was still a little early, for the real mechanoete does not 
take place until after midnight. The refreshment tables 
were pretty well occupied, however, and many a long, lean, 
lanky student was there with his Mimi, his Laure, his 
Heloise, or his Marthe. Near me sat a budding, moon- 
faced, tall and pretty girl, all alone. I fell in love with her 
face and form at once, but I had not the courage to address 
her. I stared at her and she stared at me. We stared at each 
other. I would have addressed her had I known what to say. 
A sign was hung up at the side of the musicians' stand, which 
read "Valse," and immediately there was a rush for partners. 
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After the waltz came a long rest. Then came a polka. So 
far I had not seen anything unusual in the dancing, for it 
was done as I'had seen it done everywhere else. After the 
polka came a long pause. I grew tired of sitting so I walked 
about. I was soon accosted by a young lady who asked me 
if I cared to treat her. I was rather taken aback at this, but I 
could not be so churlish as to refuse. The young woman and 
I then sat down at a table, but before we had been seated there 
a minute the young woman asked me to excuse her, saying^ 
she would return immediately. She left and speedily returned 
with a young couple in tow — a student and his female part^ 
ner. I now had three persons to treat instead of one. That 
was a pretty cheeky piece of business, but I paid for the three 
hocks and my consomme as gracefully as I could. 

While we sat there another sign was displayed, which read 
"quadrille." My hard crowd jumped up excitedly, and left 
me without an adieu. But what was the cause of all the 
excitement? There was an immense hubbub all over the 
ball room; men were shouting, ruf-hing, bawling, and women 
were screeching and yelling. There was a wild scramble ta 
and fro, and sets were being formed for the quadrille. I 
could not understand what the fuss was about, it dawned 
upon me that the quadrille must be the cancan. I now 
became excited too, and moved up nearer to the dancers. 
The snare-drum gave a prolonged rat-a-plan to get ready. A 
few of the ladies pulled up their dresses and tightened their 
garters, as a preliminary move to the dance. They did not 
blush as they did so. Aha! the music begins^and a general 
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bowing and scraping follows. Some of the men kick out 
sideways, a la mule, as a salute; others bow their bodies to 
the floor. 

The cancan begins. It is danced to the same time as the 
quadrille, but the figures are somewhat different. The men 
assume all kinds of positions, and the more extravagant and 
odd the positions, the better dancers are they adjudged to 
be. One threw a back somersault in the face of his fair 
partner, while she elevated one foot to her crown and thus 
saluted him. Another artist tied himself up into a knot and 
spun on the floor, whilst the girls danced around him in a 
circle, a la Hottentot. A third chap agitated his legs, arms 
and head in such a manner as to look like a revolving wheel. 
He was wildly applauded. 

As for the ladies, their ambition was to kick high, and she 
who kicked tlie highest was adjudged the belle of the ball. 
I was quite absorbed — entranced, I may say — by the perform- 
ance of the ladies. Some of them were splendid kickers. I 
did not see any of them blush when they kicked very high, 
nor when their dresses fell over their heads. 

For goodness gracious sake, let me out of this! I am 
shocked! horrified! scandalized! If my mother were to see 
me here what would she say? And if my Jersey girl were to 
see me here what would she say? 1 dare not think of them. 
Let me out of this, I say. I do not wish to see any more, 
nor to describe any more. 

It must not be supposed that the student's ball is the only 
one in Paris at which the cancan is danced. Far from it. 
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There are hundreds of places in the city where it is danced. 
If 1 were to tell the reader of the orgies that are indulged in 
at some Parisian balls- he would not believe me. My pen 
blushes to relate that there are balls given in Paris where the 
dancers are stark naked, and where people indulge in tricks 
that even a monkey would blush at. If the reader doubts 
what I have related, let him ask any one who has been in 
Paris, and he will be told^that I have only given the merest 
hint of what takes places in that lively city. Paris is the 
focus of beauty as it is of depravity, and he who would be 
fully posted should read the works of some of the French 
novelists. They are not afraid to show up things as they are. 
They deserve credit for doing so. It is only, by being famil- 
iar with vice and grappling with it that we can subdue it. 
Instead of sending our missionaries to Africa, let us send 
them to Paris, for they are needed most there. It will require 
a pretty big crowd of missionaries to accomplish anything in 
Paris, however. One missionary will be required for each 
inhabitant. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

VERSAILLES. 



I DID not arise from my couch until late the following 
morning, and I felt quite depraved and licentious. It 
seemed to me as if I had done something over night that 1 
ought to be ashamed of. This was not a pleasant feeling. 
I thought it would be a good idea to take a trip into the 
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country, to Versailles, to dispel this feeling. Versailles is a 
lovely city abont ten miles from the capital, and may be 
reached by tram-car or railroad train. The country between 
the two cities is full of fine towns, cosy little villages, pretty 
landscapes and historic reminiscences. I was not aware, at 
that time, that I could go to Versailles by tram-car, for, had 
I known of it, I would have gone that way. 1 would not get 
there so speedily, but I would thus be enabled to see more of 
the country. Not being posted, 1^ therefore hied me to the 
railroad station, purchased a billet a troisieme, and was soon 
en route. 

Of course everyone has heard or read of the wonderful 
palace and gardens at Versailles. 

The train moved along quite rapidly, but stopped very 
often. The first stop was made at Ulamart — three miles 
from Paris — a town that was once the retreat of La Fontaine, 
the famous manufacturer of fables. Next came the town of 
Meudon with its extensive forest, where the Parisians love 
to picnic of a Sunday or holiday. Then came Sevres, famous 
for its porcelain. Then Chaville, then Viroflay, and finally 
Versailles. All these towwi^-^atwl cities are within a radius 
of only ten miles. In California, even the villages are often 
further apart than that. 

Versailles is a handsome, aristocrat city of about 50,000 
people. I did not see much of the city, except those streets 
leading from the railroad depot to the palace. Adjacent to 
the depot were a number of wine and beer gardens (called 
guignettea in France) where the traveler can refresh himself 
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after visiting the palace, or gardens, or while waiting for the 
train. The distance from the depot to the palace is a good 
tnile, 1 should judge. The streets were broad, clean and 
quiet. The houses were of modern build, and aristocratic in 
appearance. I could distinguish the palace as soon as I 
reached it, for its identity was unmistakable. It was as 
long as three dozen houses put together. Our illustrious 
countryman, Mark Twain, visited Versailles while on his 
tour around the world, and gave a description of it. As his 
description is better than any that I can give, I will give his: 
"Versailles, it is wonderfully beautiful ! You gaze and 
stare, and try to understand that it is real, that it is on the 
earth, that it is not the Garden of Eden, but your brain grows 
dizzy, stupefied by the world of beauty around you, and you 
half believe that you are the dupe of an exquisite dream. The 
scene thrills one like military music! A noble palace, stretch- 
ing its ornamented front block upon block away, till it seemed 
that it would never end; a grand promenade before it, where- 
on the armies of an Empire might parade; all about it 
rainbows of flowers and colossal statues that were almost 
numberless and yet seemed only scattered over the ample 
space; vast fountains whose great bronze effigies discharged 
rivers of water into the air and mingled a hundred curving 
jets together in forms of matchless beauty; broad flights of 
stone steps leading down from the promenade to the lower 
grounds of the park — stairways that whole regiments might 
stand upon and have room to spare; wide grass-carpeted 
avenues that branched hither and thither in every direction 
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and wandered to seemingly interminable distances, walled all 
tlie way on either side with compact ranks of leafy trees, 
whose bran'-^hes met above and formed arches as faultless and 
as symmetrical as ever were carved in stone; and here and 
there were glimpses of sylvan lakes with- miniature ships 
glassed in their surfaces; and everywhere — on the palace 
steps and the great promenade, around the fountains, among 
the trees, and far under the arches of the endless avenues, 
hundreds and hundreds of people in gay costumes walked or 
ran or danced, and gave to the fairy picture the life and 
animation which was all of perfection it could have lacked. 

" It was worth a pilgrimage to see. Everything is on so 
gigantic a scale. Nothing is small — nothing is cheap. The 
statues are all large; the palace is grand; the park covers a 
fair-sized county; the avenues are interminable. All the 
distances and all the dimensions about Versailles are vast. 
I used to think the pictures exaggerated these distances and 
these dimensions beyond all reason, and that they made 
Versailles more beautiful than it was possible for any place 
in the world to be. I know now that the pictures never 
came up to the subject in any respect, and that no painter 
could represent Versailles on canvas as beautiful as it is in 
reality. I used to abuse Louis XIV for spending two hun- 
dred millions of dollars in creating this marvelous park, when 
bread was so scarce with some of his subjects, but I have 
forgiven him now. He took a tract of land sixty miles in 
circumference, and set to work to make this park, and build 
this palace and a road to it from Paris. He kept 36,000 
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men employed daily on it, and the labor was so unhealthy 
that they used to die, and be hauled off by cart-loads every 
night. The wife of a nobleman of the time speaks of this as 
an inconvenience^ but naively remarks that it does not seem 
worthy of attention in the happy state of tranquility we now 
enjoy. 

" 1 always thought ill of people at home, who trimmed 
their shrubbery into pyramids, and squares, and spires, and 
all manner of unnatural shapes, and, when I saw the same 
thing being practiced in this great park, 1 began to feel dis- 
satisfied. But 1 soon saw the idea of the thing, and the 
wisdom of it. They seek the general effect. We distort a 
dozen sickly trees in unaccustomed shapes in a little yard no 
bigger than a dining room, and then surely they look absurd 
enough. But here they take two hundred thousand tall for- 
est trees and set them in a double row; allow no sign of leaf 
or branch to grow on the trunk lower down than six feet 
above the ground. From that point the boughs begin to 
project, and very gradually they extend outward further and 
further till they meet overhead, and a faultless tunnel of 
foliage is formed. The arch is mathematically precise. The 
effect is then very tine. They make trees take fifty different 
shapes, and so these quaint effects are infinitely varied and 
picturesque. 

" We walked through the great hall of sculpture and the 
one hundred and fifty galleries oi paintings in the Palace of 
Versailles, and felt that to be in such a place was useless, 
unless one had a whole year at his disposal. These pictures 
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are all battle scenes^ and only, one solitary little canvas 
among them all treats of anything hut great French victor- 
ies. We wandered also through the Grand Trianon and the 
Petit Trianon, those monuments of royal prodigality, and 
with histories so mournful — filled, as it is, with souvenirs of 
Napoleon 1, and three dead kings, and as many queens. In 
one sumpttious bed, they had all slept in succession, but no 
one occupies it now. In A large dining-room stood the table 
at which Louie XIY and his mistress, Madame Maintenon, 
and, after them, Louis iV and Pompadour, had sat at their 
meals naked and unattended — for the table stood upon a 
trap-door, which descended with it to regions below when it 
was necessary to replenish its dishes. In a room of the Petit 
Trianon stood the furniture, just as poor Marie Antoinette 
left it when the mob came and dragged her and the King to 
Paris, never to return. Near at hand, in the stables, were 
prodigious carriages that showed no color but gold — carriages 
used by former kings of France on state occasions; and with 
them were some curious sleighs, whose bodies were shaped 
like lions, swans, tigers, etc. — vehicles that had once been 
handsome with pictured designs and fine workmanship, but 
were dusty and decaying now. They had their history. 
When Louis XIV had finished the Grand Trianon, he told 
Maintenon he had created a paradise for her, and asked if 
she could think of anything now to wish for. She said she 
could think of but one thing — it was summer, and it was 
l:>almy France — yet she would like well to sleigh-ride in the 
le'^'^ '^ of Versailles! The next morning found miles 
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and miles of grassy avenues spread thick with snowy salt and 
sugar, and a procession of those quaint sleighs waiting to 
receive the chief concubine of the gayest and most unprinci- 
pled court that France has ever seen." 

Now, this description is a good one — an able one — ^but 
there is one statement in it that I should like to criticize a 
little. Speaking of the pictures in the palace Mark says: 
" These pictures are all battle scenes, and only one solitary 
little canvas among them all treats of anything but great 
French victories." 

This may be true, but is it reasonable to suppose that our 
friends, the French, would be so simple as to wish to im- 
mortalize their defeats on canvas? It is hardly a reasonable 
supposition. The French have always been lovers of war 
and glory, and a defeat in battle wounded their pride, for 
they are proud as well as brave. Let us not forget Lafayette, 
Rochambeau and other chivalrous, liberty-loving Frenchmen, 
who helped us fight the British in the war of the Revolution. 
And let us not forget, too, the wondrous feats of arms the 
French have performed in the days of yore. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and the gallant, daring soldiers under him, won 
many a glorious victory, and they would have whipped all 
creation if several nations had not assailed them at once. 
Were not these deeds to be proud of? Even before Napo- 
leon's time such great captains as Turenne and Conde won 
many a gallant fight. These are the deeds that are displayed 
on canvas at Versailles. I take it that Mark was joking 
when he made that assertion. 1, for one, shall never forget 
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what the French have done for this country, and shall always 
think well of them for it. 

Some of the battle-pieces at Versailles are grand creations 
of the brush and pallet. Horace Vernet is represented 
numerously, and some of his canvasses are too great for des- 
cription. One of them depicts a wounded soldier and horse, 
wid so faithfully are their wounds and agony portrayed, that 
I turned away sickened. Some of the paintings of a later 
day are not less great. 

There are so many rooms full of 'paintings in the palace, 
that it would require a long time to inspect them all pro- 
perly. The Parisians come here often, and it must be an 
inspiring place for them. There are no battle-pieces there of 
the Franco- Prussian war, however. The French to-day are 
puzzled to know how they came to be so ingloriously thrashed 
by the Germans. They will have their revanche some day 
though. They are too proud to rest tranquil under defeat; 
they fairly itch to get at their conquerors. Unless I be a 
false soothsayer, they will be at them soon again. How soon, 
I know not, but it may be sooner than we wot of. 

After I had inspected the palace, 1 concluded to take a 
stroll through the park. I crossed the broad and noble ter- 
race at the rear of the building that leads to the park, and 
leisurly descended the magnificent flights of steps to the 
main avenue. There I sat down to rest awhile, for there 
were so many steps in the immensely broad stairways that 
they rendered me tired. 

The park is so large that I soon became lost in its wind- 
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ings. I wished to find the Trianon palaces but did not know 
which path to take. I came to a canal built in the shape of 
a cross, and there met an ouvrier in a blouse, whom 1 asked 
to direct me to the place 1 sought. He cheerfully volun- 
teered to accompany me. 

On the way the gentleman and I had a little conversation^ 
I asked him what he thought of the wonders of Versailles. 
Here is* the burden of his answer: " They are grand, beyond 
a doubt, but who paid for them? When the king wanted 
money he summoned his Monsieur Fon^uet or his Monsieur 
Colbert and told them he wanted a certain sum. These abl& 
financiers always managed somehow to produce the sum 
demanded. How they got the money mattered not, so that 
they got it. One fabulous sum after another was demanded^ 
till finally even these able men were puzzled how to procure 
them. Bankers were called on for loans, as were friends, and 
when these means failed, special taxes were imposed upon 
the people. In that manner the ministers raised the coin.. 
Thus were the kings enabled to build their Versailles, Fon- 
tainbleaus, their Louvres and their Tuilleries. Hundreds of 
millions of francs were expended upon a few rooms in the- 
palace of Versailles alone. Money was of. no more con- 
sequence to some of our kings than water, and it glided 
through their fingers as readily. Bye-and-bye we chopped 
oflf the head^ of a few of our rulers to teach them to be a. 
little more economical in the future. We could not stand 
their extravagances and had to do something to check them 
Ours were drastic measures, but they proved efficacious. I 
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is very likely that no more palaces like Versailles will be 
built. Under the Kepublic, from the President down, every 
public servant receives a stated salary, and cannot overdraw 
his account at the exchequer. Thus are our expenses 
regulated. We Republicans are not extravagant, and manage 
to get along with the splendid edifices we now have. In 
fact, we use them for governmental purposes." 

These are not the words the gentlemanly workman used, 
but their substance. -It was plain to be seen that he was a 
Republican and a sensible man. 

I shall not describe Versailles or the Trianons further. 
The reader has obtained a good idea of them from Mark 
Twain's description. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE LOUVBE. 

ON the third morning of my advent in Paris, I concluded to* 
pay the Louvre a visit. The fame of the Louvre is as 
familiar to all Europeans, as is the fame of the Capitol at 
Washington to Americans. There are few Europeans of 
imeans who have not visited the Louvre, and scores of thou- 
sands of Americans have seen and admired this grand palace. 
It is thejargest and handsomest building in Paris. It consists 
•of four huge wings which enclose a quadrangular court. The 
foundation of the palace was laid in 1541 by Francis I, and 
the building was improved and enlarged by all his successors. • 
In Bonaparte's time it received its finishing touches and a 
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large gallery was built to connect it with the Tuilleries ad- 
jacent. How many acres of ground the Louvre occupies, I 
know not, but it would cover a pretty good-sized farm, if 
spread out. The quadrangle enclosed by the building alone 
is ample enough to hold an army. The extent of the 
building may be judged from that. The palace is of three 
stories and is ornamented most elaborately. It contains 
thousands of rooms. Some of the salons are on a magni- 
ficent Acale. Their 'walls and ceilings are inlaid with gold, 
and the sums expended upon frescoes alone would pay for 
a palatial hotel. It must be remembered, however, that 
the palace was not built in one generation but in several, 
and that several generations helped to pay for it. There are 
paintings in the galleries of the Louvre by the great masters, 
each one of which is worth a king's ransom, and there are 
hundreds of such masterpieces. Then there are priceless 
statues, royal furniture, valuable spoils of war and other 
objects of great worth. 

The Louvre is open to the public every day free of charge. 
Vast crowds go there, yet the palace seems empty. Masses 
are swallowed up in the infinitude of space. In every gallery 
containing glass cases or other objects liable to be damaged, 
policemen are stationed. It requires a larg^ force of police 
to keep watch there. The gens-d'armes are fine-looking men, 
and are watchful and vigilant. If you touch anything, they 
will warn you, or perhaps arrest you. A drunken, .turbulent 
or rude person will be conducted outside the gates. 

I entered a portal from the Rue du Rivoli side, and was 
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immediately lost in the immensity of space. I knew not 
whether to go north or south. I entered a door and found 
myself in a museum. I passed through this room and hup- 
dreds of others, all of which contained sculptures and curios- 
ities in stone. Let me describe the various museums: 

The Egyptian Museum contains an almost complete col- 
lection of objects representing the religion, manher of life 
and art treasures of the ancient races. There are scores of 
galleries in this museum. 

In the Museum of Ancient Sculpture there are collections 
from all periods, and from many countries. To inspect these 
collections properly, a man must have a few years of spare 
time at his disposal. 1 hurried through the rooms in a 
couple of hours, and what I dont know about their contents 
will fill a number of big encyclopedias. 

The collection of Renaissance Sculptures comprises a mus- 
eum of itself, as does the collection of Modern Sculptures. 
Please do not ask me to describe their contents, for I have 
not the time; life is too short. 

Upon the first story are the picture galleries. The galler- 
ies are innumerable; they contain scores of thousands of 
paintings and drawings. All schools are represented — the 
English, French, Dutch, Flemish, German, Italian and Span- 
ish. In the Italian school, some of the following masters are 
represented: Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Corregio, 
Paolo Veronese, Perugino and others. 

In the Spanish school there are canvasses by Velasquez, 
Murillo, Zurburan, etc. 
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In the German and Netlierlandish school there are manj 
paintings by Holbein, Koger Van der Weyden, Cuyp, Philip 
Wouverman, Ludolf Bakhuizer, Jan Van der Meer of Haar- 
leiu, Rembrandt, Rubens, Yan Dyck, Paul Potter, etc. 

In the French school there are representations by Claude 
Lorrain, Jean Cousin, Jean Fonquet (of Tours), Joseph 
Vernet, Greuze, Prudhon, David, Watteau, Detaille, Meis- 
sonier and scores of others. There are paintings from all 
eras, in all schools, down to date, and the collections are 
being continually augmented. In many of the salons^ 
artists are at work at their easels, copying the masterpieces 
on the walls. Some salons, are usually thronged by sight- 
seers, and plenty of Americans can be found there. I did 
not see so many Americans during my whole stay in France as 
1 saw in the Louvre 'that day. 

On the same floor with the paintings are a suite of apart- 
ments containing a collection of ancient bronzes; another 
suite containing drawings; still another suite full of medi- 
aeval antiquities; and, lastly, one more suite of Greek anti- 
quities. 

The second floor contains more pictures and drawings, and 
also the marine, ethnographical and Chinese museums. 

The Marine Museum is a very valuable collection of 
objects connected with ship-building and naval warfare. 
It contains models of ships — embracing men-of-war and iron- 
clads — plans of fortifications, iire-arms and cannon, rigging 
and ship chains, models of pumps and machines, submarine 
vessels, a machine for adjusting the masts of ships, etc. 
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The Ethnographical Museum contains curiosities brought 
home by French navigators, and the spoils captured in the 
course of military expeditions abroad. Also vessels and 
utensils in gold and silver, Indian idols, pictures, statuettes, 
stuffs, etc. 

The Chinese Museum contains very full and complete col- 
lections of Chinese articles of all kinds — such as furniture, 
pictures, arms, enamels, musical instruments, books, bronzes, 
gods and the like. 

It must not be supposed that the Louvre is the only public 
building in Paris that contains objects of vertu and art. The 
Luxemburg Palace contains a vast number of paintings and 
statues; the Palais du Trocadero contains important collec- 
tions of plaster casts, sculptures and ethnographical curios- 
ities; the Cluny Museum holds a most valuable collection of 
mediaeval objects of art and industrial products; the Palais 
des Beau Arts is full of marbles, frescoes, paintings and 
bronzes. 

Then the palaces in the environs of Paris — such as St. 
Germain, Fontainbleau, Versailles, etc., also contain museums 
of antiquities and collections of art. 

Besides all these there are any number of private art gal- 
leries in Paris. I believe that there are more objects of art 
in Paris than in all the rest of the world put together. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 

BORROWED SKETCHES. 

BEFORE proceeding with my personal narrative, I shall 
present a few borrowed sketches for the entertainment 
of the reader. I think they will prove interesting. I desire to- 
post the reader as fully as I can about the wonderful city of 
Paris, and to that end I draw some of my information from 
books, for there are many curious things in that city that I 
know nothing of. A person could remain in Paris a long 
time, and still know little of it. Without further preliminary^ 
1 proceed with the sketches. 

BAL MASQUES. 

Strangers flatter themselves that they have acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Paris when they have spent a fortnight doing the 
Louvre, the Tuilleries, the Invalides, Napoleon's 8tables, the Sainte- 
. Ohapelle, the Bois de Boulogne and the Boulevards. They believe 
they are perfectly acquainted with Parisian life when they have 
smoked a dozen cigars in a cafe, when they have dined at a restaur- 
ant, gambled at a club, danced at Mabille, conversed with their next 
neighbor in a railway carriage, bargained at a shop or lounged along 
the trottoira. We maintain, that of all cities in Europe, Paris is 
the most difficult to know au bout da doigt, and that of all people 
on the globe Parisians are the most Sphinx-like. 

Paris possesses the marvellous privilege of being ever new, ever 
different, ever presenting fresh material for study and investigation; 
jiever the same, and never monotonous. The Parisian of the Bou- 
levard des ItaUetis bears no more affinity to the denizen of the 
Quartier Latin than the Frenchman of Tours does to the citizen of 
Marseilles. Paris is a kaleidoscope, presenting the strangest con- 
jbradictions — ^the most startling incongruities, changing at the corner 
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of every stieet, at the turn of every avenue, nay, at the entrance of 
«very house, and therefore affording an inexhaustible mine of curious 
and useful subjects of observation. It may be painful to see the 
wounds of society laid bare, yet if we wish to derive correct infor 
mation, to devise a remedy or effect a cure, the operation must be 
borne. To trace the origin of a pestilence we descend into the very 
4Ejewers of a city, and if we would discover the cause of the turpitude 
which affects the moral atmosphere around us, we must look far 
beneath the mere surface of town life. The fastidious habits of 
polished society generally incline us to reject, as unworthy our 
notice, whatever relates to the dark and dismal elements of " low 
life." A true philanthropist will, however, prefer reality to fiction 
— ^the faithful picture to the fancy sketch. The Spaitiates, when 
they wished to inculcate sobriety on their sons, did not hesitate to 
exhibit before them the revolting spectacle of debauchery in one of 
its most hideous forms. Inspired with the same object we now wish 
the reader to accompany us to a hal masque^ such as are given at 
the Opera in Paris. 

The clock of the Opera has struck three. The ball has reached 
the culminating point of excitement. We enter. It is difficult to 
picture a scene more curious and more startling than this vabt am- 
phitheater presents, with its thousands of maskers arrayed in their 
sprightly fantastic dresses. Predominant among the medley are the 
traditional Titis,"the polichinelles, harlequins and dehardeurs. The 
frightful velocity with which these votaries of Terpischore whirl 
themselves through the mazes of the waltz, polka, mazurka, etc., is 
bewildering to the eye, and some time must elapse before tlie visitor 
is able to distinguish the idiosyncracy of each group. The mighty 
Strauss raises his magic wand, and the quadrille of the ** Belle 
Hele^e" strikes up immediately, followed by the maddening strains 
of the grand galop, when literally the powerful orchestra is drowned 
by the shouts, the wild cheers, the fantastic yells of the whirling 
masses. A more noisy, tumultuous rabble, cannot be imagined. 
Vainly do the Gardes-de-Paris attempt to control the mad delirium 
of this dancing, jolting, screeching, squeaking mob. 

If, by one of those incantation scenes one reads of in fiction, one 
could evoke a sbately Marquise of the Court of the Grand Monarque, 
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, and place her in the midst of this infernal tohu — hohu, her amaze- 
mei^t would not be slight at beholding the costumes of her times — 
her hoops, the brocades, and the coiflfures adopted by the cooks, 
washerwomen, lorettes, calicots, and gandins^ of the day; costumes 
not purchased, and on the hiring of which a year's savings has 
probably been recklessly lavished. Fast men, low prostitutes, young 
servant girls, grisettes and cocoUes^ alone amalgamate at these 
diabolical orgies, which, on Shrove Tuesday, not only take place at 
the Opera, but at no less than one thousand two hundred places of 
public entertainment in Paris ! From these hells the maskers emerge 
on the dawn of Ash Wednesday, with their costumes in tatters, their 
eyes sunk, their lips swollen, and uttering the vilest imprecations on 
all that is sacred ; cursing father, wife, or mother, and shouting with 
tipsy intonations, the significant inquiry of the garnins in " La 
Famille Benoiton," " Et ta Soeur." 

And now does the reader wish to know where these men and 
women of all nations, of all ranks, of all classes resort to when they 
quit these scenes of disipation and licentiousness 1 Winding 
along the street, or rather, along the gutter, singing, howling, 
grimacing, and swearing at the few passers-by who may be going to 
their early day's work, they enter the cabinets particuliers of the 
innumerable restaurants and cafes of Paris, where they finally 
drown in champagne the last gleam of intellect which may yet 
remain to them. The sun of Ash Wednesday breaks upon a sad 
spectacle. The feist man of the day awakens to -find himself over- 
whelmed by writs and assignations. The poor seamstress, whom 
the glitter of the ball attracted from her home, has not a loaf of 
bread on her dresser, nor a sou in her draw ; and in the mansarde, 
hard by, is a group of starving little ones, vainly crying, with 
pinching hunger, after their mother, who, probably, has been taken 
up for disorderly conduct, and is, with hundreds of others, awaiting, 
in the police lock-up, her turn to be summoned before the commis- 
saire de police! 

I once knew a boy of eighteen, as handsome and gifted a young 
fellow as one could wish to meet, — open-hearted and intelligent. 
He was the eldest son of an English peer, and had been sent to 
Paris to study French. He heard of the Bals de TOpera described 
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in glowing colors, and vainly endeavored to obtain his tutor's per- 
mission to attend one. A napoleon given to a servant enabled him 
to escape from the house ; to hire a costume was easy work and was 
quickly done. Within an hour of his flight he was whirling in the 
maze of the "Valse du Diable." A well-known creature had seized 
upon him and made him an easy prey. Under her able tutelag*^, he 
was soon initiated into the hideous mysteries of depravity, such as 
even novel reading had failed to reveal to him. 

Missed by his tutor, notice was given to the police, and instant 
search was made for him. The wretched victim was discovered at 
five in the morning, lying helpless and alone on the floor of a gilded 
and mirrored cabinet particulier, amidst fragments of torn lace, 
crushed bouquets, velvet masks and broken bottles. They had made 
the most of their time, his companions. During this night of brutal 
sport and low debauchery, he had signed promissory notes, and 
parted with his watch, chain, rings and studs. The course he 
entered on that fatal night, he, alas, continued, and he is now a 
hopeless idiot, traveling under the charge of keepers. 

HOW SOME PARISIANS DINE. 

The outward type of this great metropolis reveals many a fact 
worthy of the notice of an enlightened mind, and which we propose 
to jot down, thereby giving a rapid resume of some of the most note- 
worthy phases of Paris life. Among these curiosities, decidedly, are 
the small carts which, from five to six, every morning, call at the 
back gates of the embassies, palaces, ministries, restaurants, hotels 
and great houses in general, to receive the remains of the dinners 
left, not by the upper ten thousand only, but likewise by their 
servants ; and sold every morning by the cooks to the emissaries of 
a race of costermongers whose stalls at the Halles (or great markets) 
are furnished by these " baked meats," which made their first debut 
on the tables of those who rule our destinies. These carts are closed 
in, and recognizable by a sort of chimney in the top, which admits 
of free circulation of air. The remains are thrown pellmell into 
these carts, and are paid for by the pound. You may imagine the 
aspect presented by this olla podrida, called " Arlequins," when it 
reaches the vender's stall. The first process is the triage, or sorting — 
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a work of no small diflSculty— ^when portions of lobsters a la mayon- 
naise besmeared with soup a la Julienne have to be extracted from 
the remains of fruit tarts in which they are imbedded. The most 
presentable morsels are pared, cleaned, and arranged on a dish ; 
this process, taking place in some remote comer far from human 
ken, is naturally mysterious. Strange to say, by twelve o'clock, 
these scraps from the plates of rich men are eagerly bought up by a 
certain class of the poor, who prefer their savoury flavor to more 
wholesome food. Whatever cannot be sufficiently pared, and ar- 
ranged for human appetite, is disposed of for the food of pet house 
dogs, Italian greyhounds, and such like aristocratic quadrupeds. 
The bones, however, found in these deposits are laid aside, and sold 
to the manufacturers of concentrated meat lozenges ; and, by them, 
after having been boiled down, are got rid of to the compounders of 
animal black, so much in demand by house painters, etc. 

But to return to the Arlequins : This trade of buying up the 
remains of our friend's side dishes is by no means a bad one. Many 
of those who pursue it, retire, at the expiration of a few years, on 
four or five hundred a year. Pas mail 

To witness the scenes we have just described, as well as other 
similar ones, no less interesting and curious, the reader should resort 
to the 

GREAT MARKETS 

(halles centrales). 

Between the hours of four and five in the morning. This splendid 
market-j)lace is situated facing the celebrated church of St. Eustache. 
The cellars are worth seeing ; they are literally crowded with fish, 
fowl, meat, game, cheese, butter, etc., and may easily be visited, 
upon application at the overseer's lodge. 

The next branch of this trade is the bakers' en vieux. It is also 
most remunerative. To collect the crusts thrown away by the college 
boys, or dropped by these caieless youngsters in their play-grounds, 
trampled on, and oftentimes bedaubed with ink, but gathered by the 
chiffonniers during the night, on the tas (Tordures of the city, has 
proved to be a lucrative occupation. The cleanest of these soiled 
and uninviting crusts are bought by the second-rate bakers, who. 
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after having had them dried in an oven, sell them for the croute au 
potf with which soup all familiar with French cookery are well 
acquainted. Furthermore, these choice bits of old bread are cut up 
into the three-cornered morsels which, fried in butter, adorn some of 
the vegetable dishes ^e enjoy at favorite restaurants. But there 
jet remains a mass of mud-stained, dust soiled scraps, which once 
were bread. These, worked up in a mortar and pulverized, are sold 
as the chapelure blanche in which our cutlets are dressed, or, to use 
the technical term, panees ; and also as the chapelure hrune, which 
is sifted over the small hams called jamhonneaux. There still, 
however, remains dust which it has been impossible to work up ; 
this is blackened in the oven, reduced to an impalpable black powder, 
mixed with honey, to which is added a few drops of peppermint, 
and sold as an infallible cure for toothache. 

THE SNUFF AND TOBACCO 

Shops in Paris are granted by Government to the widows of general 
officers, colonels or men who have served their country in any of the 
public offices, but whose families are in distressed circumstances. 
The ladies who, in the acknowledgment of their husbands' or fathers* 
services, have obtained a debit de tabac, naturally do not sit behind 
the counter, but let their shops to women accustomed to the trade. 
These women profit enormously by the speculation, more especially 
as they are likewise bound to sell postage stamps, which sale naturally 
attracts a great number of customers. 

THE CRIMINAL RECORD 

(Armee du Orime) 

Is divided into regular classes and ranks, beginning with the 
" vagabond," " tramp," whom they encourage, supplying him with 
gratuitous board and lodging at the workhouse, and ending with the 
regular thief and burglar, who will not hesitate to sacrifice human 
life when in quest of prey. Each class of the thieving community 
has its proper name in slang, some of the terms being evidently of 
gipsy origin — the gipsies themselves are called, in French thieves* 
dialect, " romanichels," which every reader of Borrow knows is pure 
gipsy. The thieving category is headed by the faiseurSy " the most 
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numerous and dangerous of all," for we are not on our guard against 
them, and meet them everywhere and every day — in the streets, at 
the play, at the cafe, at the fashionable watering-places, everywhere 
in short. The faiaeur generally has an "office" in the commercial 
quarter of the town —a den invariably pn the entresol, and plenti- 
fully garnished with ledgers, etc. The room is mostly divided into 
two by a grating, with caisse painted on a black board in large 
letters. These sharks are, as a rule, partial to advertising for funds — 
promising first-class investments, huge interest, unexceptionable se- 
curity. A certain number of gulls are invariably caught, fleeced, 
and most of them only curse their own folly in having indulged in 
rash speculation. The /aiseurs are gr^at hands at buying on credit 
and selling for cash ; when the bill they have signed falls due, the 
collecting clerk generally finds the lodging to let, and that the tenant 
has forgotten to leave his address. These fellows leave nothing 
untried — stock-jobbing, banking, trade, joint-stock companies, etc., 
all with a deliberate intention of swindling. In one case, tried not 
so very long ago, one of the faiseur fraternity rigged himself out in 
a general's uniform, and, representing himself as one of the aides-de- 
camp of the Minister of War, succeeded . in making jx large haul. 
When these worthies feel it necessary to resort to a little kite-flying, 
they manufacture bills of exchange, and have them endorsed by 
people who make a trade of it, at so much per signature ; the price 
of this accommodation varies between twenty centimes and five 
francs, according to the amount. This dirty business is carried on 
publicly, and two large cafes in the wealthiest part of the town are 
exclusively frequented by this disreputable clientele. Their fates 
are different : some of them ripen into millionaires ; others are sent 
to galleys, or are meditating at Cayenne over their hard luck. It 
was estimated that, in Louis Philippe's time, these sharks annually 
plundered the public to the extent of seventy millions of francs, or 
three millions sterling. 

Compared with the faiaeurs, the other members of the criminal 
family are comparatively harmless. The next class in order of 
merit consists of 
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BEGGARS BRAGUERS DE LA HAUTE. 

Professedly, they are beggars of the shabby genteel school; they 
give themselves out as broken-down lawyers when they solicit alms 
from a lawyer ; ruined clergymen when appealing to a clergyman, 
and so on. They are remarkably clever with their hands, and the 
dexterity with which they will walk off with a watch, a spoon, a 
piece of plate, etc., bespeaks them artists in their way. The pick- 
pockets are considered a long way below those in England ; but 
shoplifting has attained the perfection of a science. A story is told 
of a professor of this branch of robery who, in the course of an 
afternoon's walk, had stolen from shops, in various parts of the town, 
a cigar-case, a watch-case, a cane, a ring, a pocket-book, and a pair 
of shoes. Burglary and murder are not extensively pursued as pro- 
fessions, though there have been remarkable instances of these 
Parisian banditti who make murder the very basis of their opera- 
tions. The most celebrated of these was Lacenaire ; he usei to sign 
bills for small amounts, payable in the dingiest parts of the town, 
and, when the collecting clerk presented the bill, Lac:;naire used to 
drive a long sailmaker's needle into his heart, and rifle his pockets. 
In early life, Lacenaire, who wrote a capital hand, earned his bread 
by copying MSS. One day two authors left him the manuscript of 
a» play to copy, but he returned it next day, and said he would not 
do it. The astounded author asked why— was he not satisfied with 
the terms ? " Yes the terms are well enough, but I can't do your 
play — cest trop bete " (it is too stupid). 

Another clever story is told of one Baumont : Attired in an 
immaculate black suit, with white choker, portfolio, etc. — the very 
picture of a procureur Imperial — he entered the guard-room at the 
Prefecture of Police, ordered a soldier to accompany him, opened 
^with a false key) the door of the chief secretary's office, made the 
soldier stand sentry and prevent his being disturbed, plundered the 
office, left a note for the secretary expressing his regret at any in- 
con venience , he might have caused, sent the soldier back to the 
guard-house, walked off, and was never caught. 

The thieves' places of amusement, the picturesque tapis francs, 
the Oafe des Pieds Humides, the celebrated haunt known, as the 
Cochon fidele^ have all been improved away by M. Haussmann's 
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hammer, and those which remain the writer has probably visited too 
superficially to be able to give a graphic account of them. One of 
the most remarkable of these haunts is a large cafe on the Boulevard 
Montpamasse, not far from the station of the Brest Railway. Its 
outward appearance is most respectable, and the first room, as you 
enter, presents the usual features of a French cafe — quiet-looking 
people drinking coffee or absinthe, smoking, or playing dominoes. 
But cross the room, throw open the folding-doors at the back, and 
you find yourself in a huge hall, brilliantly lighted up ; sixteen bil- 
liard tables occupy the center, and the usual marble tables are 
ranged along the walls. This place is invariably crowded by thieves 
and their mistresses, who meet there every night to divide the day*s 
plunder or spend it, and plan new operations. But the place is 
luxurious ; the walls are adorned with frescoes and large mirrors, 
and, for elegance, the whole appearance of this thieves' trysting 
place might vie with the fashionable cafes on the Boulevard des 
Italiens. 

THE RAG PICKERS. 

M. Chabrol, the well known rag picker of Paris, has recently died. 
His name will be reuiembere-l in Paris, for he has two noble monu- 
ments to his skill as an architect, and to his memoi-y ; the new 
library, Rue Richelieu, and the restored Palais Royal. Sylvan 
Bamabe was the oldest rag picker in Paris, when seventy-eight 
winters, bad brandy, and the recent low temperature, end«d his life. 
He lived in a miserable closet, for which he paid frs. 1.60 a month ; 
his bed was a heap of rags laid steadless on the floor ; he was found 
dead in this litter. He was one of the many people to be found in 
great cities who have insensibly glided down society. The descent 
is easier and more unconscious than may be thought, especially 
when a tincture of misanthropy deadens the faller to men's opinions. 
Again, there is at bottom of all of us a yearning for our old life of 
barbarians, when we roamed the woods with no home but a cave or 
a hollow tree, no larder but the brook or forest. It is notorious, 
that after any man or woman has roame I the streets for three 
years they cannot be allured to regular work again. The litter on 
which they couch may be titter for a beast than for a human being ; 
their meals are irregular, scanty, coarse ; rain and snow may chill 
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theui at every step they take — no matter, the freedom, the careless- 
ness of their life, destroys the tinge of all these miseries, and spice 
existence with a flavor which no other career possesses. Once upon 
a time, Sylvan Bamabe was a fast man. His patrimony was con- 
siderable. His family was good. Had some gipsy appeared in one 
of those Toulouse ball-rooms, and, singling out the most brilliant 
dancer of all the brilliant couples on the floor, exclaimed, "There is 
a future rag picker !" how the fortune teller had been hooted ! But 
Sylvan Barnabe devoured capital as well as revenue, and to his 
astonishment he found himself at the end of his money. His back 
must be covered and his mouth filled. He found a clerkship in an 
attorney's office in Tarbes an obscure garrison town. Had he not 
been doomed to be rag picker, he might have been happy, and pros- 
perous, respectable here. He was stifled by that contracted theater 
of life. Fortune was to be found in Paris. To Paris he came. He 
clutched many times at fortune ; his hand fell empty until he 
caught a rtfg- picker's hook. He held it for fifty years, and walked 
above 60,000 miles in the streets of Paris searching for rags, waste 
paper, bones and broken meat. 



I 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

GENERAL FACTS ABOUT PARIR. 

REMAINED in Paris about a mouth, and what I saw- 
there would fill twenty such volumes as this. It afforded 
me the greatest pleasure to stroll through the modern and 
ancient quarters of the city, and which of these two pleased 
me most, it would be difficult to say. In the modern quarter 
the kaleidoscope is ever changing — there is always something 
new to be seen. There are so many boulevards, and each one 
of them possesses so many attractions that a person could 
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traverse them a life-time, and still find something to interest 
him. The ancient quarters are to-day as they were centuries 
ago. The same kind of streets are there, the same modes 
of dress, the same methods of doing business, the same 
styles of vehicles and shops — in fact everything is pretty 
much as it was in the good old days of yore. Time out of 
mind, Paris was but a small village, which as it grew,^ 
gradually absorded the towns and villages around. It was 
like some huge excrescence, that as it extended, assimilated 
everything within its reach. Nor has it given up its fungus- 
like habits to-day, for there are many fine spots which it 
covets, and which it will assimilate some day. 

As early as the 13th century, Paris possessed nearly 
200,000 people; under Louis XIV, in 1675, its population, 
swelled to over half a million, and at the beginning of this 
century it contained over a million. In 1860, after the 
inclusion of the faubourgs, it extended its corporate sway 
over two millions of people, and that is about the size of its 
pd^ulation to-day. The city is named after the Parisii, a 
tribe of people who built a town where Paris now stands^ 
long before the Roman occupation of Gaul by Caesar. 
Paris- has had a checkered career, for it was sacked by the 
Normans in 857, entered by the allied armies of Europe in 
1814 after the defeat of Bonaparte, and again by them after 
the mighty Captain's overthrow. As everyone knows, the 
Prussians captured jand entered Paris during the war of 
1870. The fratricidal strifes it has had are too numerous 
to mention. After the Franco-Prussian war had been con- 
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eluded, the Communists destroyed many fine buildings, and 
would have destroyed many more had they not been checked. 

The city is defended by an elaborate system of fortifications, 
which extends all around it. It has a garrison of 50,000 men 
which can be increased when the need arises. Its adminis- 
tration is shared between a Prefect of the Seine, appointed by 
the Government, and a Town Councilj elected by the citizens. 

Paris is not only the political center of France, but it is 
also the focus of the artistic, scientific, commercial and 
industrial life of the nation. 

The boulevards are divided into four classes, as follow: 
the old or inner boulevards, the external boulevards, the new 
boulevards and the boulevards of the Enceinte or lines of 
fortification. 

The old or inner boulevards were built during the reign of 
Louis XIV, and were so-called because they were built upon 
the site of the fortifications that then surrounded the city. 
The external boulevards were built during the reign of Louis 
XVI outside of the octroi (tax) walls. The new boulevards 
were mostly laid out during the reign of Napoleon III, and 
the boulevards of the enceinte have recently been built inside 
the present fortifications. 

The faubourgs which were once isolated villages lying 
Ground the city, now lie in the center of the city, and are 
very populous. The most important of them are the 
Faubourgs St. Antoine, Du Temple, St. Martin, St. Denis, 
Poissoniere, Montmartre, St. Honore. The Faubourgs St. 
Martin, St. Denis and Poissoniere are commercial rather 
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than industrial, while the Faubourgs St. Antoine and 
Temple are the headquarters of the manufacturers of furni- 
ture, the makers of the Parisian articles of luxury, and of 
numerous other industries. 

The Qv^rtier Latin^ of which every one has heard, is so- 
<5alled because the university and other institutions of learning 
are there. Several of the chief libraries of Paris are situated 
in this quarter. The central portions of the city fairly swarm 
with people. Owing to the ample breadth of the new streets, 
and the fact that many are paved with asphalt, there is less 
noise, however, than one would imagine. The comparative 
■quietude is often disturbed by the discordant cries of itiner- 
. ant vendors. Among these gentry are the "old clothes men," 
the "soap fat merchants," the "fontaniers," (cleaners of filters), 
the dog- barbers and the hawkers of special editions of the 
papers. As a rule the vendors are neat in appearance and 
polite in manner, and a certain degree of historic interest 
attaches to them, for it is said that they have plied their 
trades since the middle ages. The words they use puzzle a 
greenhorn, and the way they roll their r's would paralyze any 
one. 

1 believe that I have told the reader something of the 
Parisian restaurants, and 1 will now tell him something of 
the theaters: 

. Paris is the happy possessor of about one hundred theaters, 
^jounting in circuses, panoramas and the like, and if any one 
gets the blues in Paris, it is not for the lack of amusement* 
One can buy amusement there from five cents upward. 
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The Grand Opera House of Paris cost a good many mil- 
lions of dollars, and is the handsomest building of its kind 
in the world.* Its exterior is too grand for description, and 
its interior is grande^ noble^ magnijique. There is an organ 
in the loft so huge that, when it plays, the great building 
quakes. The electric light is operated by a Bunsen battery 
of great power, and the stage is immense in size. The Gov- 
ernment allows this theater an annual subsidy of 800,000 
francs, which enables it to do things on a magnificent scale. 

The Theatre Francais occupies the highest rank among the 
theaters of Paris. The acting is admirable, and the plays 
are generally of a high class. One must be a pretty good 
Frenchman, however, to appreciate the plays properly. This 
theater also receives a large subsidy from the Government. 

The Opera Comique presents some of the lesser operas, 
such as La Dame Blanche^ Le Postillion de Lonjumeau, Fra 
Diavolo, etc. It receives as large, if not a larger, subsidy 
from the Government than the Theatre Francais. 

The Theatre Italien, formerly called the Theatre Lyrique, 
and the Theatre Historique, was founded by Alexander Dai- 
mas, in the Boulevard du Temple, in 1847. It presents 
spectacular plays. 

The Odeon ranks next to the Theatre Francais, and is also 
handsomely subsidized by the Government. Classical dramas 
are played there. A large proportion of the audience is com- 
posed of students, who like to howl over the heavy tragedies. 
Some of the plays of Casimir, Delavigne, Ponsard and George 
Sand were performed here for the first time. 
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The Gyranase presents vaudevilles and comedies to its 
andieuces. Scribe wrote most of his plays for this theater, 
and Sardou, Dumas fila^ Emile Augier and Octave Feuillet 
also wrote plays for it. 

The Yaudeville Theatre presents the same kind of plays as 
the foregoing theater. 

The Varieties puts farces, operettas, vaudevilles, etc., on 
the stage. 

The Theatre du Palais Koyal is a small but very popular 
theater, and puts the same kind of pieces on the stage as the 
Varieties. 

The BoufiEes Parisien was established by Offenbach, in 
1855, and presents opera bouffes: • 

' At the Theatre de la Porte St. Martin, one can see dramas 
and tableaux. 

At the Theatre de la Kennaisance, comic operettas and 
randevilles are played. 

The Theatre du Chatelet will delight your eyes with fairy 
pieces and ballets. You can see plenty of bald-heads there; 
also, a married man or two on rare occasions. 

At the Theatre de la Gaiete, you can see operas and melo- 
dramas to your heart's content. Ditto at the Theatre des 
Nouveautes. At the Ambigu Comique, fairy-pieces are 
presented. Besides these, there are the Folies Dramatiques, 
Opera Populaire, Eden Theatre, Theatre Beaumarchais, The- 
atre Dejazet, Theatre du Menus Plaisirs, Theatre Robert 
Houdin, etc., etc. 

There are quite a few Cafe Chan tan ts in Paris. These are 
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music-halls, where one can eat, drink and be merry while 
listening to the acting and singing. 

The public mask balls, given weekly during Lent, are 
among the most striking and extravagant of the peculiar in- 
stitutions of Paris. They begin at midnight and last until 
dawn. They have been described graphically in one of my 
borrowed sketches. Any stranger who attends one of these 
balls with a lady, will do well to take a box. 

The chief Halles Centrales, or raarket-hall, of Paris, is a 
vast structure of iron, consisting of ten pavilions, which are 
covered over. The halles are 48 feet wide, by as many feet 
high, and the whole market covers an area of 22 acres. The 
cost of the ground and buildings was twelve millions of dol- 
lars. Under the halles are 1200 cellars for the storage of 
comestibles, each one being twelve feet high and lighted with 
gas. The stalls in the market are 40 feet square, and rent 
for 4 cents a day. As each pavilion contains 250 stalls, and 
as there are ten pavilions, that would be 2500 stalls in all. 
The rent of the stalls brings in, at 4 cents apiece, about $100 
per day, which amounts to $36,500 per year. That is a fair 
rate of interest on the capital invested. The provisions for 
the daily market begin to arrive on the previous evening, and 
by daybreak the stands are fully stocked. The sales by auc- 
tion to wholesale dealers last till 9 a. m., after which the 
retail trafl5c begins. 

Talking about markets reminds me of something — of the 
Duval restaurants in Paris. As the fame of these restaurants 
— which were established by a butcher named Duval — is 
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now world-wide, I will give the reader an idea how they are 
managed. There are a score or more of these establishments 
throughout Paris, and they are well patronized by all classes 
of people; everything there is ordered a la carte. There is 
not a great variety of dishes to choose from, and the portions 
though good enough to a French palate, are quite small. 
Everything has a fixed price. A napkin costs one cent, 
bread two cents, a carafon of wine four cents, a demi-bouteille 
of wine ten cents, soup five cents, meat, fish, etc. from six to 
twelve cents, vegetables five cents. A fee of three or four 
cents is usually left on the table for the viraiter. I dined in 
one of these establishments once and the more I ate the 
hungrier I became. The portions were so agonizingly small. 
Pretty females dressed somewhat like nuns waited on me. I 
dined on their good looks more than on anything else. Rich 
people can afford to order half a dozen dishes at from six to 
twelve cents apiece, but poor people cannot afford to do so. 
A poor man with a big appetite had better not dine in the 
Duval "Etablissements de Bouillion." The billy-goat restau- 
rants will suit him better. 

Hotels are so numerous in some parts of Paris that you 
cannot walk 100 yards without stumbling over one. They 
are large or small, good or bad, neat or squalid, high toned 
or low-toned. You will find in Paris American, English, 
German, HoUandish, Russian, Italian, Jewish, Catholic, 
Oriental — ^hotels of all kinds, in fact. Besides the hotels 
proper, there are the Hotels Garnis or apartment houses, 
where one can lodge without boarding. As I did not stop at 
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any of the hotels in Paris, excepting of coarse the grand olie 
in the Avenue Ledru RoUin, I am not therefore qualified to 
speak as to their merits. The grand hotels contain hundreds 
of rooms, and are on a scale of magnificence proportionate 
with their size and bills. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

.THE ENGLISHMAN AT PARIS. 

WASHINGTON IRVING has written a bright little 
sketch, entitled as above, which I would like to lay 
before the reader. Every one who has encountered the 
species of Englishman that Mr. Irving describes, will recog- 
nize him readily: 

" In another part of the hotel, a handsome suite of rooms 
is occupied by an old English gentleman, of great probity, 
some understanding, and very considerable crustiness, who 
has come to France to live economically. He has a very fair 
property, but his wife, being of that blessed kind compared 
in Scripture to the fruitful vine, has overwhelmed him with a 
family of buxom daughters, who hang clustering about him, 
ready to be gathered by any hand. He is seldom to be seen 
in gublic without one hanging on each arm, and smiling on 
all the world, while his own mouth is drawn down at each 
corner like a mastiff's with internal growling at everything 
about him. He adheres rigidly to English fashion in dress, 
and trudges about in long gaiters and broad-brimmed hat. 
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while his daughters almost overshadow him with feathers, 
flowers, and French bonnets. 

" He contrives to keep up an atmosphere of English habits, 
opinions, and prejudices, and to carry a semblance of London 
into the very heart of Paris. His mornings are spent at 
Galignani's news-room, where he forms one of a knot of 
inveterate quidnuncs, who read the same articles over a dozen 
times in a dozen different papers. He generally dines in 
company with some of his own countrymen, and they have 
what is called a ^comfortable sitting' after dinner, in the 
English fashion, drinking wine, discussing the news of the 
London papers, and canvassing the French character, the 
French metropolis, and the French revolution, ending with a 
unanimous admission of English courage, JEnglish morality, 
English cookery, English wealth, the magnitude of London, 
and the ingratitude of the French. 

" His evenings are chiefly spent at a club of his countrymen, 
where the London papers are taken. Sometimes his daugh- 
ters entice him to the theaters, but not often. He abuses 
French tragedy, as all fustian and bombast. Talma as a ranter, 
and Duchesnois as a mere termagant. It is true his ear is 
not sufficiently familiar with the language to understand 
French verse, and he generally goes to sleep during the per- 
formance. The wit of the French comedy is flat and point- 
less to him. He would not give one of Munden's wry faces, 
or Listen's inexpressible loDks, for the whole of it. 

" He will not admit that Paris has any advantage over 
London. The Seine is a muddy rivulet in comparison with 
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the Thames; the West End of London surpasses the finest 
parts of the French capital; and, on some one's observing 
that there was a very thick fog out of doors, < Fish!' said he, 
crustily, ' it's nothing to the fogs we have in London.' 

" He has infinite trouble in bringing his table into anything 
like conformity to English rule. With his liquors, it is true, 
he is tolerably successful. He procures London porter, and 
a stock of port and sherry, at considerable expense, for he 
observes that he cannot stand those cursed thin French 
wines — they dilute his blood so much as to give him the 
rheumatism. As to their white wines, he stigmatizes them 
as mere substitutes for cider, and, as to claret, why <it would 
be port if it could.' He has continual quarrels with his 
French cook, whom he renders wretched, by insisting on his 
conforming to Mrs. Glass, for it is easier to convert a French- 
man from his religion than his cookery. The poor fellow, 
by dint of repeated efforts, once brought himself to serve up 
ro8 6//*sutticiently raw to suit what he considered the canni- 
bal taste of his master, but then he could not refrain, at the 
last moment, adding some exquisite sauce, that put the old 
gentleman in a fury. 

" He detests wood fires, and has procured a quantity of coal; 
but not having a grate, he is obliged to burn it on the hearth. 
Here he sits poking and stirring the fire with one end of a 
tongs, while the room is as murky as a smithy — railing at 
French chimneys, French masons and French architects — 
giving a poke, at the end of every sentence, as though he 
were stirring up the very bowels of the delinquents he is 
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anathematizing. He lives in a state militant with inanimate 
objects around him; gets into high dudgeon with doors and 
casements, because they will not come under English law, 
and has implacable feuds with Sundry refractory pieces of 
furniture. Among these is oire in particular with which he 
is sure to have a high quarrel every time he goes to dress. 
It is a commode — one of those smooth, polished, plausible 
pieces of French furniture, that have the perversity of live 
hundred devils. Each drawer has a will of its own — will 
open or not, just as the whim takes it, and sets lock and key 
at defiance. Sometimes a drawer will refuse to yield to 
either persuasion or force, and will part with both handles 
rather than yield ; another will come out in the most coy and 
coquettish manner imaginable, elbowing along, zig-zag, one 
corner retreating as the other advances, making a thousand 
difficulties and objections at every move, until the old gentle- 
man, out of patience, gives a sudden jerk, and brings drawer 
and contents into the middle of the floor. His hostility to 
this unlucky piece of furniture increases every day, as if 
incensed that it does not grow better. He is like the fretful 
invalid who cursed his bed, that the longer he lay the harder 
it grew. The only benefit he has derived from the quarrel is 
that it has furnished him with a crusty joke, which he utters 
on all occasions. He swears that a French com,mode is the 
most incommodious thing in existence, and that although the 
nation cannot make a joint-stool that will stand steady, yet 
they are always talking of everything's h^m^ perfectionee, 
" His servants understand his humor, and avail themselves 
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of it. He was one day disturbed by a pertinacious rattling 
and shaking at one of the doors, and bawled out in an angry 
tone to know the cause of the disturbance. <Sir,' said the 
footman, testily, 'it's this confounded French lock!' <Ah!' 
said the old gentleman, pacified by this hit at the nation, ' I 
thought there was something French at the bottom of it.' " 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SOME OF THE NOTE-WORTHY SIGHTS. 

THERE are many noteworthy sights to be seen in Paris, 
and, of course, 1 did not remain in that city a month 
without seeing some of them. What pleased me as much, if 
not more, than anything else, was to stroll through the 
gardens of the Tuilleries upon the bright, crisp and clear 
mornings of early spring. The walks were then quite 
deserted, but the gardens were none the less pleasing on that 
account. The trees were then just budding, the air was 
sweet and fragrant, the avenues were wide and magnificent, 
the landscapes quiet and charming. The statues, fountains, 
terraces and other adornments vied with nature to render the 
place beautiful. 

Another spot that I liked to haunt was the Rue du 
Rivoli. When I grew tired of the quietude of the Tuilerie 
gardens, I could always quickly reach that lively street, for it 
was only a few steps away. 

One afternoon I took a stroll through the Champs Elysee 
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Avenue, and thence out to the Woods of Bologney. It was a 
tremendous long walk — as long as from the battery through 
Broadway to Central Park in New York, but the sights I 
saw by the wayside compensated for it. The avenue seemed 
to me to be twice as broad as New York's Fifth Avenue, and 
many times as beautiful. It is flanked by handsome build- 
ings, and looks very distingue. It is the most fashionable 
avenue in Paris, I believe, and is crowded with splendid 
turn-outs every day. 

The Bois de Boulogne is a huge forest, miles in extent, 
which is full of menageries, lakes, islands, terraces, fine 
promenades, aquariums, wonderful cascades, and a thousand 
other tine things. It also contains the Long Champs Race- 
course, the most famous one in France. There are a number 
of extensive sheets of water in the forest, wherein regattas 
take place in the summer, and skating by torchlight in the 
winter. Some of the cafes on the islands in these lakes are 
illamined by strings of Chinese lanterns at night, and pre- 
sent pretty scenes. The Bois at one time was infested by 
robbers, and is still used as a rendezvous by duelists. Part 
of the forest was converted into a park in 1852. 

On another day I visited the Hotel des Invalides, where 
Napoleon Bonaparte lies buried. The hotel is a vast build- 
ing, covering not less than thirty acres, and is/ used as an 
asylum for old and decrepit soldiers. The building is a huge 
one, and so tortuous that I lost my way before I was in it 
five minutes. It is a rare snuggery for old fire-eaters. 

The building was intended to accommodate^ 5000 inmates. 
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but only a few hundred soldiers usually inhabit it, as most 
of the proud old veterans prefer to live independently on 
their pensions. Soldiers who have been disabled by wounds, 
or have served thirty years, are entitled to the shelter of 
the Invalides free. 

The handsome Esplanade in front of the building is nearly 
600 yards in length, and is embellished by trees and statues. 
It is a line promenade. The dry moat alongside this prom- 
enade prevents an enemy from suddenly pouncing upon the 
old "vets." A battery stands upon the Esplanade, and is 
used in tiring salutes. 

The Dome of the Invalides has an entrance of its own from 
the street, and is connected with a chapel by an arched pas- 
sageway. Beneath the dome, in a kind of crypt, lie buried the 
remains of Napoleon Bonaparte. He sleeps near the soldiers. 

Near Bonaparte, at his request, lie entombed the remains 
of Duroc and Bertrand, two of his faithful friends. Near 
by, also, lies Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia. It is 
a grandly-solemn place, this dome, and one that cannot fail 
to till the visitor with all kinds of strange emotions. As for 
me, I admired the Great Captain's matchless abilities, but I 
condemned his want o^ good sense. Why did he wish to lick 
all creation? What did creation do to him? He tried to 
conquer the world to show his prowess. Had he fought for a 
better cause 1 could have admired him more. 

Paris is pretty well supplied with menageries. There is 
an extensive collection of animals in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and in the Jardin des Plantes. 
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The Jardin des Plantes was situated right across the river 
from where I lived, and I visited it once or twice. It is 
fitted up in a most convenient way for the animals. The 
jardin^ or garden, is an extensive one, and lea animavx are 
not at all cramped for room. There are immense pits for 
the bears, extensive quarters for the rhinoceroses, ditto for 
the elephants, ditto for the giraffes, and ditto for the other large 
animals. The monkeys were especially well housed. There 
seems to be a kind of affinity between some Frenchmen and 
monkeys — only the monkeys are a little more moral and re- 
fined. If the London "zoo" has a bigger collection of 
animals than this one, then it must be a huge one. 

I passed the tower of St. Jacques, in the Rue du Itivoli, 
almost every day, yet I had almost 'forgotten to say a word 
about it. 

La Tour St. Jacques, as it is called in Paris, was erected 
in the year 1508. It is 175 feet high, and is the sole relic 
of a church called St. Jacques de la Boucherie. The tower 
stands off the street a few feet, and is surrounded by a pretty 
little park. It is square in shape, and pretty broad. On top 
is a platform surrounded by a railing, from whence a good 
view may be had of the city. Upon this platform Pascal 
made his first experiments in atmospheric pressure. I had 
not the enterprise to climb this tower. I had seen enough 
of the city from the Column of July. There are so many 
towers and columns and arcs and other high structures in 
Paris, that the man who attempts to climb them all will have 
plenty of business on hand. 
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Paris is full of rare old churches, such as the Notre Dame, 
St. Etienne du Mont, St. Germain PAuxerrois, Madeleine, 
Pantheon, St. Sulpice and others. There is also an American 
church there, and churches of other nationalities. One of 
the most famous churches, perhaps, is that of Notre Dame, 
because of Victor Hugo's descriptions of it in his romance 
called "Notre Dame." This pile was founded on the site of 
a similar edifice of the 4th century, in 1163, but was not 
completed until the 13th century. It is a vast cathedral, 
and has towers over 200 feet high. 

The church of the Madeleine (or St. Mary Magdalene) is a 
handsomer building than old Notre Dame. The Madeleine 
is patterned after a Greek Temple, and is 354 feet long by 
141 feet wide. The interior is beautiful. 

The Pantheon is another church built in the Greek style, 
but it is not as pretty as the Madeleine. It is built over the 
tomb of St. Genevieve, the patron Saint of Paris. The build- 
ing is surmounted by a very lofty dome. 

I visited the Pere Lachaise Cemetery, and was well re- 
warded for doing so. It is one of the largest burial-grounds 
in existence. At every few steps, I came upon the grave of 
some person renowned in history or romance. There were 
Abelard and Heloise, of whom everyone has heard or read; 
Casimir Perier, a famous orator and minister of Louis Phil- 
lipe; Cherubini, the composer; Chopin, the composer; Lalle- 
mand, a savant; Schneider, a deputy; Jos. Pleyal and Herold, 
composers; Mme. Blanchard, an aeronaut who perished while 
making an ascent; Delille, poet; Bellini and Boieldieu, 
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composers; Thiers, President of the Republic; DuchenoiSy 
the tragic actress; MacDonald, Duke de Tarente and Mar- 
shal of the Empire; General de Lavalette; Dupuytren, a 
celebrated surgeon; Eugene Scribe, the dramatist ; Admiral 
Sir Sidney Smith; Count Montserrat; Marshals Suchet,. 
Massena, Lefebre; Beaumarchais, dramatist; Marshal Ney; 
Engineer Sassompierre; Cambaceres, second consul; Berangery 
the poet; Lord Seymour; Geoffrey St. Hilkiire, naturalist; 
Lafontaine, fableist; Moliere, dramatist; Laplace, mathema- 
tician; Gros, painter; Balzac; Mme. de Cambaceres; Mme.. 
Faverolles; Duke de Morny, brother of Napoleon III; 
Michelet, historian; Barillet, gardener to the city of Paris;. 
Ed. Blanc, lessee of the gaming tables of Monaco; Alfred 
de Musset, poet; Ledru RoUin, Radical Deputy; Auber^ 
composer; Lefebure-Wely, composer; Arago, the astronomer;: 
Mile. Rachel, the tragedienne, and hundreds of others. There 
are bas reliefs, busts, columns, shafts and other sculptured me- 
morials of the dead in this celebrated cemetery without number.- 

The Cemetery of Montniatre is another very large one^ 
wherein lie buried Halevy, the composer; Marshal Launes;. 
Paul Delaroche, the painter; Princess Soltikoff; Horace 
Vernet, the painter; Theophile Gautier, the poet; Duchess 
D' Abrantes, wife of Marshall Junot; Ary Scheffer, painter;. 
Heinrich Heine, the poet; Count Daru, the constant com- 
panion of Napoleon I; Offenbach, the composer; Sampson,, 
the actor, and others. 

But I weary the reader with descriptions. Wherever you 
turn, whichever way you go, in Paris, you will always find 
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something to interest you. 1 have said nothing of the very 
fine pictures of Napoleon Bonaparte and Josephine, that 
^ace the Louvre. 1 remember those pictures better than 
anything else. I liked Josephine especially, because she 
reminded me of my Jersey sweetheart. She was not quite 
AS pretty as my sweetheart, but she was pretty neverthe- 
less. She was one of your girly-girly kind of girls — talented, 
engaging, lively,* full of the Old Nick, and full of tact and 
chic. No wonder old Bony liked her. I like that kind of 
a girl myself. Josephine was not a girl when Napoleon dis- 
covered her, however. She was a ripe woman, and had a 
lovely boy and girl. Her name was Mme. de Beauharnais. 
Napoleon was so hard hit that he could not live without her. 
He sent her husband to the wars, put him in the front ranks, 
-and had him killed. He then married Josephine. Before 
Napoleon married her, she had a pretty good time with a 
sly abbe. I forget the chap's name. Let me see now^ 
what was his name, anyway? Abbe — abbe — abbe — well, it 
don't matter. I can't think of the name. After Boney and 
Josey were married, Boney went to war again, and left Josey 
behind. I have a collection of letters in my possession that 
passed between the two while they were parted, and they 
afford interesting reading. Bony was the most lovesick, 
:amorou8 man I ever knew of. His letters are gushing, and 
no mistake. I have been the author of some pretty ardent 
love-letters in my day, but mine are no comparison to his. 
Thank God ! / never made such an ass of myself. If I had, 
I would have asked some one to take me out and drown me. 



I 
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CHAPTEK XXIX. " 

HOME again! 

REMAINED in Paris about a month as I said before, and 
when I found that I could stay no longer, I concluded 
to travel back to my native . land, via Havre. Had I been 
wise I would have journeyed to Havre by boat from Paris 
rather than by rail, but I kaew not that I could do so at that 
time, and thus I lost a glorious opportunity of seeing the 
country. The distance by rail to Havre via Rouen is about 
140 miles, and by water much more, for the Seine is a most 
tortuous stream. My regret is now lively that I did not 
travel by water. A man must live and learn though. If 
ever I go abroad again, I shall always make it my duty to 
learn all about a place when I visit it. It always repays a 
person to do so. 

I reached Havre about six hours after leaving Paris. When 
1 arrived at the Havre railroad station, an English hotel run- 
ner made a rush for me, grabbed my valise, and told me 
(in English) that if I wished to go to a good and cheap hotel 
to foUowhim. How the roorue knew that I was a member 

o 

of the English-speaking race, I know not. If I remember 
aright, the name of the hotel he took me to was the Hotel 
du Trouville, and I will say right here for the benefit of 
those who may happen to visit Havre, that they had better 
not stop at that hotel, for they will be robbed right and left 
if they do. When the runner ran me into the hotel, I told 
him to ask the proprietor how much I would be charged per 
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day, and a certain sum was agreed upon. The landlord knew 
that I was on my way to the United States, and when the day 
of reckoning came, he made out a long bill against me, three 
or four times as big as it should have been. And not alone 
that. Every servant in the house, from the cook down beset 
me for a tip. It was the worst den of thieves I had fallen 
into in France. The English runner was the biggest thief 
of them all. I asked him once or twice to direct me to 
places in the city, and he volunteered to guide me. On the 
way, he hinted at his poverty so dolorously and so frequently, 
that I could not resist giving hipi a franc or two. He 
also demanded pay for carrying my valise from the depot 
to the hotel. Some of the female servants in the house were 
pretty and buxom, and every mother's daughter: of them 
came to me on the day of my departure for a souvenir in the 
shape of a franc or two. They would not be denied. What 
could I do? 1 had to give them something. 

Havre is in Normandy, and I must say that I like the 
No"mandy people. The men are tall, strapping, handsome 
fellows, and the women are tall, large-limbed, buxom and 
very engaging. One Norman lass is as big as two Borde- 
laise maidens. Which of the two I like best is hard to say. 
1 admire big, handsome women, but I also like the volup- 
tuous, love-rounded daughters of the South. I like the Nor- 
mandy breed of horses, too, for they are so huge, good-natured, 
strong and sturdy. 

As for the city of Havre itself, it is a growing sea- port 
town at the northwestern extremity of France. After Mar- 
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seilles and Bordeaux, I think it is the most important port 
in France. It has not so many inhabitants as the other two 
cities, but the volume of its business is quite as great. The 
city has about 100,000 people, and was once called Havre de 
Grace, but it is now called simply " Le Havre " (the haven). 
It is a curious, quaint and rare old place. There are no 
grand sights to be seen there, but the whole city is interest- 
ing. The streets are narrow, tortuous and populous, and 
the buildings strange and old. The water-front is as quaint 
and old a place as ever was portrayed in romance. Along 
the water-front and ship basins are tall business houses, 
hotels, taverns, etc., which present an antique scene. 

The numerous basins are so built that ships can come 
right in through the Avant Port^ or outer port, and unload 
upon the streets. Some of these streets are called docks. 
The basins, of course, are artificial, but they are of sufficient 
size and depth to float the largest ships. Their waters are 
neither clean nor savory. The largest basin is called Baasin 
de V Sure; then there are the Nevmeme Bassin^ the Bassin 
M(^'^^e, the Annex de V Avant Port^ the Bassin Dock^ 
Bassin Vauban, Baaain de la Barre^ Bassin du Commerce^ 
Basin du Roi^ and others. At the extreme end of the city 
is a pier that extends into the sea, and at the end of the pier 
is a light-house. This pier is a favorite promenade with the 
Havreites. While at Havre, I passed most of my time there, 
gazing out at the sea, and at the passing ships. I always did 
like the sea, and loved to contemplate it from some conveni- 
ent spot. "A home by the deep blue sea" is what I love. 
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I cannot say, however, that I love to travel over the sea; I 
do not like its motion, nor the smell of tar or bi^ge-water. 

I traveled home in one of the ships of the French trans- 
Atlantic line, the Ville de Paris, Of course, 1 travelled in 
the steerage. There were about 1400 other poor wretches 
there besides myself. We had not much room to revel in. 
There were a number of unprotected pretty French girls 
among us, and why they left their native land I know not. 
There were two other Americans in the steerage besides my- 
self. One was a young man who looked like a pickpocket, 
and the other was a southern darky, black as the ace of 
spades. The darky had been to Paris and told me that he 
had seen the Boys de Bologney (Bois du Boulogne) the 
Twilleries^ the Pantheen (Pantheon) the Chump Elysay^ the 
Invalids (Invalides), the Roo de Rivoleye, many of the 
bullyvards and other places. The pickpocket-looking chap 
became smitten with a pretty, dark-eyed, French girl, but as 
he could not speak French, he made little progress in his 
wooing. He asked me if I would not act as interpreter to 
help him out a little. I complied with his request. The 
young fellow, his lady-love and I promenaded the deck 
together often, and 1 interpreted the love-words as they fell 
from his lips. She seldom replied, but always laughed mer- 
rily when 1 translated the love-words. She clung to his arm 
tightly, and was always ready to go with him. The French 
girls were full of fun. One of them was dared to go up and 
kiss the darky so she went right up and kissed him. 
. I met Monsieur Gustave on the dock at Havre just before 
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the VilU de Paris sailed, and he took passage in her. He 
had nearly a trunk full of obscene French pictures with him^ 
which he doubtless intended to dispose of in this country. 
He seemed a great deal gladder to see me than 1 to see him^^ 
and 1 said very little to him during the voyage. He consoled 
himself by playing the cavalier to some of his countrywomen^ 
who seemed to like the knave's looks. 

The noble ship arrived at New York in due time. While 
the ship was still lying oif the city, waiting to disembark the 
steerage passengers, an emigration commissioner came aboard 
to take charge of the emigrants. He knew my family, and was^ 
surprised to see me there. He asked me what brought me 
there, and, when I told him that 1 had. been traveling in 
France, he wanted to know whether my own country was not 
large enough for me to travel in. This piece of wit caused 
several Americans, who were present, to laugh. It was a 
good joke, but I could not see the point of it. 

After remaining in New York a few days to recuperate 
from the effects of -the voyage, 1 bought me a third-class^ 
ticket for home. I arrived in California safe and sound, to 
the astonishment of my friends and acquaintances, who had 
doubtless given me up for lost. • But a bad penny is sure to* 
turn up, and that is why 1 am here. 

THE END. 
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